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LEROY LONG—TEACHER OF MEDICINE 
By Basil A. Hayes 


CHAPTER I 


Sometimes a dream is born deep in the recesses of a boy’s 
mind, transfixing his life and causing all subsequent actions to be 
unconsciously built around it. The roots of this dream may go 
back to an ambitious ancestor whose life plans have been thwarted 
and who passes his ambitions on to a bright and energetic young- 
ster; sometimes they arise out of the hopes and aspirations of a 
patient and gentle mother; sometimes they begin as a vague and 
youthful admiration for a national hero; while at other times the 
dream is simply the flowering of a character which has been de- 
veloped upon an intense desire to serve his fellow man. Whatever 
be its origin, if it is a true inspiration, it holds the boy’s attention 
and he watches, fascinated by its brilliance as day by day it de- 
velops in his mind until he is like a wanderer in a strange country 
gazing upon a star twinkling and glowing in a beautiful sky. At 
times it may be temporarily obscured by clouds or murky atmos- 
phere but when these pass, it ever returns to charm him with its 
serene and constant light. As he grows older his vision improves, 
and he seems to apprehend its image clearer and clearer; and in 
spite of himself, he begins to prepare to fit into the universe which 
is revealed by the light which it shines about him. In this way he 
becomes more and more attuned to the inspiration which is pecu- 
liarly his until inevitably there comes a day when opportunity un- 
folds, and he becomes a man of action instead of one of dreams. 


Such a boy was LeRoy Long. In the days when this nation 
was first beginning to wake up, stretch its arms, and recognize its 
own strength, his grandfather was a husky young farmer living in 
Maryland. This was already an old and settled community, and land 
hungry pioneers were beginning to turn westward and southward 
in the search for less crowded territories where virgin acres were 
to be had for the asking. Indians were being pushed back into the 
interior and everyone knew that there were more and better lands 
to the south and the lure of the open road was ever strong. So one 
day the farmer packed his belongings and began to travel away 
from the coast and into the interior. He kept going until he finally 
landed in a fertile valley of North Carolina, where he found a land 
which pleased him because it possessed the qualities and attributes 
for which he had been searching. Here he settled, halfway between 
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alachian Mountains on the west and the seacoast on the 
peeaes eke clearing away trees for a homestead which should 
last as long as he might need it. However happy he may have been 
over the new location, he was destined not to enjoy 1t for long be- 
cause he died at thirty years of age, leaving a widow and six child- 
ren. The oldest of these was a boy named William Thomas Long, who 
was a responsible lad and who thus early became head of the house- 
hold and protector of five younger brothers and sisters. — The hard 
and back breaking struggle for food and clothing which ensued 
produced in this boy a clear and definite idea of values. He could 
see all around him men who worked with their hands and feet and 
backs, and other men who worked with their brains and money. He 
wished many a time that he could have been born under a lucky 
star so that he might have been called an educated man. This was 
not true, however, and since he had neither time nor money to com- 
plete his schooling, he managed by natural shrewdness and hard 
application to acquire sufficient knowledge of reading, writing, 
and numbers to hold his own in the ordinary business of farm and 
village. He was still a mere boy when the turmoil of Civil War 
days dragged him from home and marched him back and forth for 
four precious years. During this time his reliability and respon- 
sibility attracted notice, and he was made a sergeant. He was 
wounded in the Battle of Antietam; and when at the close of this 
struggle, he returned home penniless and discouraged, he was still 
more impressed that men of learning were the ones who settled 
the destiny of all others. 


After a time he married Mary Elizabeth Burch, a girl whose 
people had lived in North Carolina for three generations or more. 
He and his bride had no other idea than to cultivate the earth and 
make it feed and clothe them, so they settled themselves in a house 
built on the west bank of the Catawba River in Lincoln County, 
North Carolina. This was about eighteen miles from Charlotte, and 
was on beautiful and historical ground because it had been the 
battleground of Cowan’s Ford during the Revolutionary War. 
Those who wish to look up the matter will find that here the colon- 
ists had attacked Cornwall’s soldiers while he was retreating from 
the Battle of King’s Mountain. Here they lived and reared their 
family in a spot ideal for growing children to develop into first- 
class Americans. On all sides of their home the undulating earth 
rolled away from the rich red soil of the river bottom, while in 
the far distance the blue peaks of the mountains could be seen 
shimmering in the clear atmosphere. 


In this house beside the river was born an infant on January 


1, 1869, who was later to grow up and become the greatest figure © 


in Oklahoma medical history. Six months later in that same year 
at Ogden, Utah, a golden spike was driven into a cross tie, symbol- 
izing the meeting of two great railway systems, one having been 
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started on the west coast and the other having been pushed outward 
from frontier settlements of Missouri. This transcontinental rail- 
road brought the two halves of the American nation together and 
united a continent, making it only a matter of time until the great 
unknown plains country in the center would be filled with settlers 
from the hustling, expanding nation on the east. During that same 
year General George Custer and his soldiers rounded up the war- 
ring Cheyennes from the plains of the Texas Panhandle, brought 
them back and placed them on a reservation at El Reno. Likewise in 
that same year the word Oklahoma first was uttered, being em- 
bodied in a bill in Congress, requesting that Congress form a terri- 
tory of the land west of Indian Territory under the name of Okla- 
homa. Thus as this North Carolina babe was being clasped to his 
-mother’s heart and reared in a simple farm home, a stage was being 
set for the scene of his future labors far out on the dangerous 
frontier. 


They named him LeRoy, meaning ‘‘the king.’’ Is it too much 
to assume that the young mother as she crooned him to sleep in his 
eradle had such high hopes for her first born that she thought he 
might someday live up to this name? Or is it too much to believe 
that the stern, young father gave him the name LeRoy out of an 
inexhaustible faith in American democracy, which assured him 
that his son could grow up and become a leader of men in contrast 
to the hard and laborious life he himself had been forced to follow? 
There may be nothing in a name, but even as George Washington’s 
mother lived and taught greatness to her son, we cannot but feel 
that some such thing happened in the life of this North Carolina 
child. 


Following him came a brother, Wiliam Thomas Long, Jr., who 
still dwells some fifteen miles from his birthplace. Other brothers 
and sisters kept coming until there were eight in all, two of whom 
died during infancy. The forth of these children was a boy, who 
later studied medicine and came west following the lead of LeRoy. 


As the babe developed, he became a silent, serious child. Per- 
haps the strained and anxious look on his father’s face when he 
reached home of evenings contributed to this. Perhaps the worried, 
fearful expression on his mother’s face as she went about her 
household tasks through the day played a part. Life was hard and 
grim for people of meager means during the days immediately 
following the Civil War and along with all the southern states, North 
Carolina suffered greatly from the rule of the carpet-bagger. These 
gentry passed back and forth across her acres, inventing new forms 
of taxation, building up jobs for themselves and their kin to 
harass proud but downtrodden people. Hordes of freshly freed 
slaves went trooping over the countryside, looking for ‘‘forty 
acres and a mule’’ as promised them by their carpet-bagger friends. 
Negroes were elected as members of the Legislature and so recog- 
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nized by Federal authorities. The final outcome of it was that 
the whites could no longer suffer such degradation and organized 
the famous Ku Klux Klan, which in a few short years rid them of 
the black menace which was imperiling their safety and happiness. 
Born in the midst of such an uproar, hearing rights and privileges 
and justice and injustice talked about continually by those in 
charge of his rearing, it is small wonder that the boy showed an 
unusual and early desire for study and a great reverence for learned 
people. In spite of the fact that his family and associates were 
people of the soil, who had few or no books, he seized every Op- 
portunity to read and write and to learn about things from far 
away. To him a book was a treasure; a professional man was a 
hero of divine stamp, and he accepted without question what such 
a man told him. While other boys were out hunting opossums and 
raccoons or fishing and swimming in the mill pond, his mind was 
actively taking in information concerning the great events which 
were happening during his boyhood. 


In addition to the turmoil of reconstruction days in North 
Carolina, expansion was going westward by leaps and bounds. 
Indian wars were being fought on the plains. California was a 
name to conjure with; Pike’s Peak and Grand Canyon were merely 
phrases which tempted and inflamed the imagination of a growing 
boy. Indian Territory extended from the small settlements of 
Texas on the south to the Canadian border on the north. It is 
small wonder that the bright and active offsprings of families lying 
prostrate under the rule of military governors in eastern states 
would reach out and think of traveling westward into this new 
and exciting country where they would be free to develop into men 
of strength and power. There was a seething unrest among the 
younger generation even as there is today. Then, as now, from 
across the waters came exciting news. A Franco-Prussian war 
had just been fought with resultant dislocations in Europe. Eng- 
land was becoming a mighty empire of cotton and colonies. Mexico 
had just been delivered of a European monarch and was estab- 
lishing her own form of self government. Fragments of all these 
exciting bits of news reached the ears of the country boy and 
caused him more than ever to feel that one must study and learn 


in order to cope with the new and strange forces which were mold- 
ing the destinies of mankind. 


In the midst of their humiliation and poverty, the martyrdom 
of Abraham Lincoln stood out fresh in the minds of the southern 
people, who believed that basically he was their friend and that 
had he not been killed, the Reconstruction days would have been 
less harsh and severe. They believed that because he had been 
their friend, he had died a hero’s death and their admiration for 
him soared to the heights. His life story typified all that the 
growing American youth could ask for. A humble beginning, a 
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penniless boy, who had reached the pinnacle of fame and had gone 
down as an American saint. Every country school was filled with 
ambitious boys and girls who felt that there was hope for them 
because Lincoln had succeeded. 


LeRoy was tall, gaunt, and spare of build, and as he grew to 
young manhood he possessed a striking facial resemblance to the 
pictures of Lincoln. So remarkable was this that his boyhood 
friends nicknamed him ‘‘Abe,’’ and the resemblance was further 
increased when he showed an early tendency to be a public speaker. 
By reason of this he was frequently called upon to make announce- 
ments and short speeches in church or school affairs, and on such 
occasions his deep voice and tall, dignified bearing were most ef- 
fective. Even as a boy he used to reach the end of the cotton row 
before the others and would sit and read until they caught up with 
him. And since his personal inclinations for study were similar 
to those which had been attributed to Lincoln, it is easy to see that 
he gradually began to build up this great president as a boyhood 
ideal. 


By the time LeRoy was old enough to enter school, his father 
had purchased a farm of seventy-two acres, known as the McDowell 
Farm, near the small village of Lowesville in the southern end of 
Lincoln County. This move offered the boy no better educational 
facilities than he would have had at the original homestead. Schools 
were few and far between and usually consisted of a one room 
building in which one teacher taught all subjects for a short period 
during the winter. 


The first school attended by LeRoy was a one teacher subscrip- 
tion school. The teacher was an ex-Baptist minister named David. 
The building was made of logs equipped with seats made by boring 
holes in slabs and using pegs driven in these holes for bench legs. 
During the next year he attended the first public school established 
in the lower end of Lincoln County. It was taught only three 
months during the year but the building was better, being made 
of lumber and being heated by a fireplace in the end of the room. 
The teacher was named Rogers, and LeRoy’s father was a mem- 
ber of the school board. Mr. Rogers was succeeded the next year 
by Mr. Haywood Lowe, who taught LeRoy during the next two 
years. The next year Mr. Lowe departed and another teacher, 
Mr. Will Randolph, was employed at a salary of eighteen dollars 
per month for three months. He boarded around among the families 
whose children attended the school. 


As conditions improved, the school gradually grew and soon 
required two teachers. LeRoy continued to attend until he was al- 
most twenty years old, studying at night by the light of pine knots. 
Following this he placed himself under a private tutor for one sum- 
mer and acquired a teacher’s certificate, which was a common 
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stepping stone of ambitious youngsters desiring to go further in 
their educational progress. He then taught school for three years 
in a Country Public School similar to that from which he had grad- 
uated. Between terms he sold books, and lectured for the Farmer's 
Alliance. 


A scant amount of education, we say, as we look upon our 
present twelve-year-old children in their second year of Junior 
high. We can hardly imagine them standing up before men and 
women and handing out words of wisdom or deciding matters of 
judgment—all of which once more points out to us that the genius 
or the man of destiny cannot be measured by scholastic curriculum 
or by hours spent in the classroom. LeRoy Long’s education 
sprang everywhere, from people with whom he talked, from chance 
books he read, from rumors and ancient legends, from native intui- 
tion and natural shrewdness, even from the name which was given 
him at birth. It was no mere coincidence that his name was de- 
rived from a French word meaning ‘‘the king’’ and that his rest- 
less nature never stopped acquiring knowledge until he became 
fluent in the reading and writing of the French language! What- 
ever be the explanation, the fact is that he was a well educated man. 
In comparison with the boys with whom he grew up, he was a well 
educated boy; and in the words of one of his associates ‘‘he spent 
all his time reading and writing’’. 


A potent source of inspiration and information for him was 
the church. He was deeply religious and early joined the Methodist 
Church. He attended church and Sunday School with great regular- 
ity, listening carefully to the words of ministers and storing them 
away in his capacious memory. He was extremely moral in all 
his conduct and was never known to get into an escapade of any 
kind. Serious, conservative, modest, even to the point of shyness— 
these were his characteristics. Also he was silent, never speak- 
ing unless he was called upon; but when he was called upon, he 
stood upon his feet and talked with the ease and fluency of an 
experienced orator. These characteristics drew him to ministers, 
lawyers, and other educated people in the community even as a 
magnet draws steel; and with each association, however brief, his 
own mental capacities grew more extensive 


- 


CuHaprTer II 


It is not definitely known just when or where the first idea 
of studying medicine entered the life of this young man. During 
the earlier years of American history, the national heroes were 
almost altogether warriors or statesmen and no doubt as he re- 
volved in his mind the things he would like to do, the concept of 
greatness based on the lives of Daniel Webster, Patrick Henry 
Abraham Lincoln, and other statesmen was uppermost. In pur- 
suance of this thought, he early adopted Abraham Lincoln as his 
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ideal character, which caused him as he grew older to shape his life 
somewhat along the lines of this great president. This being the 
case, his studies were inclined to be heavy in history and rhetoric 
rather than in mathematics or science. As he learned to make 
speeches and as he associated with ministers in church work, this 
tendency was still further increased. Probably it was not until 
he began to teach school and thereby was forced to spread his 
interests over a wide variety of subjects that he awoke to the pos- 
sibilities of other fields of activities. 


The transition was slow but powerful. Doctors are not ordi- 
narily orators nor do they usually delight in public appearances. 
Their minds are more of the encyclopedic type, containing and dis- 
pensing large amounts of wisdom but putting it out a small amount 
at a time. It was necessary, therefore, for his ambitions to grow 
away from the dramatic and spectacular greatness of national 
heroes and fix itself upon the lesser but none the less important 
greatness of an individual career of service. Almost invariably 
when such a transition occurs in the life of an individual, it is be- 
cause some one personality with whom the boy or girl comes into 
contact. So it was here. 


In the neighborhood where he lived there happened to be a 
highly educated physician named Robert McLean. Dr. McLean 
had traveled widely and had read extensively, and was possessed 
of considerable means. He was an unusual character and as was 
common at that time lived on his own country estate. This con- 
sisted of a many-acred plantation devoted principally to the rais- 
ing of corn, cotton, and tobacco. He lived in a large white, two- 
story frame house, sitting well back from the road, and surrounded 
by chestnut and oak trees. A wooden fence enclosed it together 
with an extensive area of ground, and the doctor’s office was a 
small frame house inside this enclosure partially hidden by the trees. 
Not only was Dr. McLean the medical advisor to the Long family, 
but he was a man of great personal charm and a universal favorite 
among the young people of the entire community. This aristocratic 
old gentleman was descended from a family of wealth, radiated an 
air of dignity and cleanliness, had traveled over the world and had 
seen things which made him the object of great admiration by all 
the boys of the community. He had never married and perhaps 
for this reason took special pleasure in associating with the younger 
people inspiring them to be ambitious and to strive for better 
things. Apparently he took a missionary’s delight in stirring them 
up, and so far as is known he is the first man who implanted the 
idea of studying medicine into LeRoy’s mind, lending him books 
and teaching him anatomy as the fundamental course which must 
be learned before becoming a physican. One can imagine the earn- 
est featured young man, spending long hours in conversation with 
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the mature and distinguished physican as they sat beneath the 
chestnuts and oaks or in the office, while he learned of the miracles 
of science just beginning to unfold. He eagerly listened to de- 
scriptions of European cities and of great new hospitals in New 
York, Philadelphia, and other American centers. 


One can hear the doctor describing to this eager boy the ap- 
palling loss of life following the Battle of Gettysburg. Even child- 
ren of the nineties can recall hearing old Confederate soldiers tell 
about how peritonitis used to develop following gunshot wounds 
of the abdomen and how arms and legs used to become. gangrenous 
and give off a foul odor on the battlefield. It was just during these 
years that Lister was taking the discoveries of Pasteur and applying 
them to the healing art and was bringing out of the age of super- 
stition a great and miraculous new science, the science of aseptic 
surgery. Only a few years before this, the mystery of tuberculosis 
had been dispelled by Koch; and the beginnings of all the modern 
application of physiology, chemistry, and bacteriology to the treat- 
ment of disease were being laid down. Dr. McLean was a nearby 
source of real and accurate information, a source both scientific 
and friendly; and the story was fascinating to a boy whose mind 
was eagerly bent on acquiring knowledge of every possible kind. 


In the beginning this study may have been pure curiosity but 
in a short time it became a total obsession and for a whole year 
the boy read anatomy, going to Dr. McLean twice a week for 
quizzes. Only those who have studied anatomy in medical school 
can realize how dry and uninteresting the subject is and how dif- 
ficult to grasp without actual cadavers and demonstration specimens 
upon which to fix exact descriptions. Lack of equipment was not 
a sufficient barrier to stop a mind such as was possessed by LeRoy 
Long. He was a country boy with a eapacious mind, hungry for 
knowledge, studying all his spare time for an entire year on the 
driest of subjects, yet on a subject which, once learned, placed a 
great gulf between him and ordinary mortals. At the end of the 
year he finally decided to become a physican. Though he did not 
possess the means to take him through a college course, he possessed 
a spotless reputation in the community and for this reason was able 
to borrow two hundred dollars from one of his neighbors named 
Cherry. With this money he planned to go to Louisville, Kentucky 
and enter a medical school. It is said that on the trip to Louisville, he 
met up with a stranger, who upon reaching Knoxville, Tennessee, 
proposed that they share a room together in the hotel. LeRoy decided 
that this would be a good idea since it would save money for each 
of them. Being an untraveled country boy, however he was afraid 
a he might lose his money and confided to the stranger that he 

oped no burglar would take his two hundred dollars! Fortunately 
the stranger was honest and did not take the tip, so that LeRoy 
was able to enter the Louisville Medical College on March 2, 189i. 
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Louisville at this time was one of the leading medical centers of 
the United States; and since there was still considerable bitterness of 
feeling between the North and the South, most southern students 
did not even consider going into New England to study medicine. 
Moreover if they did consider it, they did not have the money with 
which to go. This being the case, vast numbers of southern and 
western doctors traced their medical ancestry to Louisville or one 
-of its schools. 


_ At this time there were no laws governing the study of medi- 
cine. It had just emerged from the apprentice system, wherein a man 
simply attached himself to a practicing physican, stayed with him 
for a greater or less period of time, then started on his own. The 
course of study consisted of two years time, and the subjects covered 
were principally anatomy, physiology, materia medica, and the prac- 
tice of medicine. Surgery and obstetrics were very sketchily hand- 
led, and the surgical books of that day concerned themselves mostly 
with amputations and other operations on portions of the body 
‘not connected with the peritoneal cavity. Since anesthesia had 
barely been introduced, operations could not be long in time; and 
the elaborate procedures which have been developed during later 
years were impossible. Specialties were just beginning and outside 
of New York City and other large centers, they were unknown. It 
is said that at this time there were five medical schools in the city 
of Louisville; and they were turning out doctors in great numbers, 
running the schools as a business for the revenue that was in the 
annual crop of ambitious youngsters. 


The dean of the Louisville Medical College was Dr. C. W. Kelly, 
a noted anatomist of the time, who was Professor of Anatomy not 
only in this school but in the Kentucky School of Medicine. Many 
students did not remain for the full two years but imbibed as much 
training as they felt able to finance, then started out and practiced 
medicine the best they could in their various communities. Almost 
all of them practiced between the first and second years in order to 
make a little money to come back and take the second year. 


LeRoy remained for the entire two years, graduating on March 
2, 1893, during which time his mind ripened and developed. The 
lure of the city meant nothing to him, and in his quiet, mature way 
he worked very hard so that at the end of his first year he was ap- 
pointed Student Junior Instructor in Physiology and won a gold 
medal which Dr. Kelly donated annually to the best student in 
anatomy. Thus he distinguished himself in both the great funda- 
mental branches of medicine and entered his second year the un- 
questioned leader of his class. This leadership he held during his 
senior year and on graduation received a medal for the highest 
honors the school could give. He received these honors in compe- 
tition with many bright men, one of whom was Robert V. Coffee 
of Portland, Oregon, whose name has ranked high in medical litera- 
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ture for the past two decades and who was finally killed in an air- 
plane crash. Another classmate was Dr. O. H. Weaver, of Macon 
Georgia, who upon reading of Dr. Long’s death wrote the following 


letter : 


“In the fall of 1892 I matriculated as a first-year student at the Louis- 
ville Medical College. A few days afterward I was attracted to a quiet 
unassuming, and dignified second-year student, LeRoy Long, of North 
Carolina. He was a tall, lean chap, reminding one of the type of Abraham 
Lincoln. Prior to his entering into the study of medicine, he had taught 
school a while in his native state and also had been a lecturer on behalf 
of the Farmers’ Alliance, an organization established in the interest of 
agriculture, which wielded a powerful influence, particularly in the South. 
On our first meeting there was something in his expression and manner 
of speech that impressed me with the feeling that there was a man whom 
I could trust and whose friendship I should cultivate. Soon we arranged 
to room together, and my first impressions grew stronger as his character 
was revealed to me throughout the years. He was an ardent student. 
This with his native mental vigor and tenacious memory placed him 
as a leader of the student body. 


The quiz system was used in our colleges to a greater extent than 
at any I have ever known. This was especially true in anatomy and 
physiology. There were no lectures on these subjects. Doctors Clinton 
Kelly and Samuel Cochran, respective professors of these departments, 
were noted for their strenuous style of quiz, demanding prompt and 
accurate responses. I do not recall Long ever failing when called upon 
and that was often. Sometimes a quiz would be asked and repeated around 
the class without a correct answer. When as a last resort the Professor 
would say, “Tell them, Long”, he was ever ready and correct in reply. 
The students at our house organized a quiz among themselves. Each one 
had a special subject to quiz upon. Long was chief quiz master and much 
drilling and grilling did he give us to our great benefit. He was also 
Captain of my Dissecting Section, a position appointed by the Demonstrator 
from second-year students who had previously proven their efficiency in 
this department. His knowledge of anatomy and ability to impart it to 
us was most impressive. It was a great privilege to be associated with 
him, an inspiration which I am sure spurred us to greater endeavor and 
Saige onograttte It . an interesting fact and one due in great measure 
te) ng’s influence that each of th i 
Bae a itwiti noncca. e four students occupying our room 


‘ While he was of serious mind and when at study nothing could divert 
him, it must not be thought that he did not take time for relaxation and 
enjoyment of things of lighter vein. He was a charming companion with 
a keen sense of humor, well informed on general as well as medical topics 
and with a masterful manner of discussion. He had a clean mind, and 
never during my intimate association with him did I ever know of his 
indulging in vulgar stories or doing any unfair or unkind act. At the 
same time he was as free of prudery as anyone I ever knew. He graduated 
with first honors, a distinction that I am sure the entire class approved 
After graduation, he remained in Louisville and taught in his Alma Mater.” 


Thus he showed himself to be a superior medical student, When 
he graduated, he was twenty-four years of age, mature beyond 
these years, better equipped for practice than the great mass of 
medical men of his day, intensely ambitious, and possessing the 
priceless friendship of two of the greatest medical men of Louisville. 
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_ During all the time he was in the medical school, LeRoy con- 
tinued to keep in touch with his first preceptor, Dr. McLean. There 
ean be little question that this man’s influence on his life was more 
vital possibly than that of any teacher under whom he sat at the 
medical school. Dr. McLean gave him sage advice in regard to 
habits of study and matters of health, the advisability of com- 
peting for prizes, and such other things as arise in a student’s life. 
Letters still in existence that were written by him to LeRoy at this 
time are gems of philosophy and literature and reflect a character 
rooted in the wisdom which comes from experience and mature 
reflection. 


On January 1, 1892, he wrote as follows: 


Dear ’Roy: 

* * * * * * 

That you would make your stay in Louisville profitable I felt con- 
vinced and am glad to hear your surroundings are also pleasant. 

In reference to competing for honors or medals, I may be wrong, but 
I think now as I did when a student, that it does not pay unless the prize 
is given for the best all around standing, for in the heat of the contest 
the student is compelled to bend the very best that is in him on one 
subject and in spite of himself will more or less neglect the others. I 
am satisfied you would win if you determined to do so, and had a fair 
showing, but the question of questions is would it pay. 

As far as chemistry is concerned, you need not expect to get more 
than a smattering of it. In fact the chemistry of medicine has a large 
slice of humbug in it, for it takes years to acquire anything like a knowl- 
edge of it, and to expect a student to master it in the limited time given 
him is to look for the unattainable. A general and, I am constrained to 
confess, rather vague idea of it is all you need expect. 

Now in closing allow me to impress one important truth on you. In 
your pursuit of knowledge remember the mental man can never grow to 
its full height unless the physical man is kept in good repair. Consequently 
while storing up the golden truths that fall from the lips of the sages 
at whose feet you sit, do not fail to take plenty of open air exercise and 
keep regular hours. This is true gospel if the Devil does preach it. 
I say this to warn you of the rock on which I foundered. 

I will be glad to hear from you at any time for no one takes a 
stronger interest in your welfare and success than 

Your friend, 
R, A. McLEAN., 


Again a week later came another note from this most capable 
mentor. 


Dear ’Roy: 

Your note of 4th received today. As I understand, you are given 
your room rent and tuition fees but pay your board in the position offered 
you. As far as the financial aspect is concerned, each man is a law 
unto himself—but if you can see your way clear to accept, I think it 
will pay—for you get a continuous course of medical instruction, and 
you are brought in direct contact with the methods of the experts in 
the profession. There you will see the great importance of detail—the 
tremendous effect little things have on the result in medical practice. 
This is promising that your work will be under able men—men who will 
take an interest in your advancement in medical knowledge and who 
will see to it that your work is not simply mechanical. 
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The main point is, don’t take on more than you can do thoroughly 


without overtaxing yourself. That, as I intimated in my letter of a few 


days ago, is the snag I ran my boat over, and if I am not much of an 
adornment to a tale, I at least serve to point a moral. 
Very truly yours, 
R. A. McLEAN. 


Immediately upon graduation the temptation was very great 
for the young doctor to remain in Louisville and teach while he 
built a practice. Doubtless he would have done so if he could 
have seen his way clear financially, but he owed money and his 
health was somewhat run down from hard work and confinement. 
It seemed best for him to return to North Carolina and practice 
for a time in the country where he was known. Accordingly he went 
back and located in the village of Lowesville, and remained there 
from the spring of 1894 until October of that same year. By this 
time he had recovered his strength, gained some experience and cash, 
and was beginning once more to long for the atmosphere of the 
city and medical school. On the strength of his friendship with the 
members of the faculty and his scholastic record, he had applied early 
in the spring for an instructorship in his alma mater; and on May 
25, 1894, he received a letter from Dr. George M. Warner, Secretary 
of the Faculty, reading as follows: 

Dr. LeRoy Long, 

Lowesville, North Carolina. 
Dear Long: 

I have been in so much trouble lately (death having visited my family) 
that my correspondence has been sadly neglected. I have placed your 
name among the list of Demonstrators in the catalogue for 1894-95. You 
will assist Dr. Cochran, who is now Clinical Lecturer on Disease of the 
Genito-Urinary System. 

Of course, as I told you, there is no money in it, but you will be 
placed among the leading men of the city and this association will get 
you “in the swim’. You will have ample opportunities to see all the 
clinics you want for this department in the L. M. CG. is now second to 
none in the South or West, and you will have work every morning. 


Come on when you can perfect your arrangements and you can get 
in harness at once, 


Yours, 
GEORGE M. WARNER. 

In October he felt able to make the trip again to Louisville, 
and began his work in the school. In addition to this, Dr. Kelly, 
Dean of the school, allowed him to come into his office and begin 
building a practice. In such a way he was able to maintain 
himself in the city as well as to grow in skill and in knowledge. Had 
his health remained good, no doubt he would have permanently 


remained a citizen of Louisville, and would never have come to 
Oklahoma, 


Unfortunately, however, once more his ambitions caused him 
to overreach his own strength. The life of study and teaching, 
associated with the environment of the medical school, was so 
appealing to him that he neglected his physical health. In addition 
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to the duties already outlined, the new science of bacteriology was 
beginning to loom on the horizon of medical science; and he be- 
came intensely interested in it, spending long hours in the evenings 
studying in the laboratory. He had never been a robust, outdoor 
boy but had always clung to books and study. The constant burn- 
ing of midnight oil, the neglect of outdoor exercise, and the utter in- 
difference to eating properly and regularly would have undermined 
the health of any man; and when one remembers that he was a 
tall, thin boy to begin with, it is not surprising that Dean Kelly 
became alarmed about his health. In the spring he broke down 
with an attack of pneumonia and even though he recovered, he 
began to feel that a city life would be too confining for him. So 
when at the close of the school year in the spring of 1895, a letter 
came to Dr. Kelly from Dr. J. 8. Fulton of Atoka, Oklahoma, asking 
for a young man to come out west and relieve him on a locum 
tenens basis for three months while he went away and took post- 
graduate work, Dr. Kelly felt that it was an opportunity not to 
be overlooked. He wrote back, telling Dr. Fulton that he had the 
very man for the job. Not only did he do this, but he had other 
members of the faculty write Dr. Fulton letters of recommendation, 
praising the young honor student so highly that Dr. Fulton im- 
mediately offered him the place. After numerous conferences and 
much anxious consideration, Dr. Kelly insisted that at the end of 
school LeRoy go to Oklahoma, both for the sake of building up his 
health and of investigating opportunities in the West. Young 
‘“Abe’’? had not become so involved that he could not leave on 
short notice; and as he himself realized that he needed to get out 
into the open air, an appointment in the West and away from the city 
environment appealed to him tremendously. The offer was ac- 
cepted and LeRoy Long made his first visit to Indian Territory. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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J. GEORGE WRIGHT 
1860-1941 
By Grant Foreman 


J. George Wright was born January 8, 1860, at Naperville, Du 
Page County, Illinois. His father James Gregson Wright was born 
in Liverpool, England, and his mother, Almiral Van Osdel, was 
born in Baltimore, Maryland. Mr. Wright was educated in Naper- 
ville, Illinois, and in Ottawa, Canada. He entered the Indian ser- 
vice in July, 1883 at Rosebud Indian Agency in Sioux country. 
Here he served as farmer under his father who was agent at this 
agency until his retirement in 1886. Later Mr. Wright was chief 
clerk at the agency. 


So efficiently did he discharge his duties that, in 1889 when 
but twenty-nine years of age, he was, without his solicitation, on the 
recommendation of Gen. George Crook, Major William Warner and 
Hon. Charles Foster, the Commission to treat with the Sioux Indians, 
appointed by President Harrison as agent in charge of that Agency, 
one of the most important in the whole Indian service and at that 
time constituting some 7,600 Sioux Indians. 


At the expiration of four years as agent he was re-appointed 
by President Cleveland, bearing the distinction of having been ap- 
pointed by presidents of both political parties. He was in charge 
of the Rosebud Agency until 1896. 


Mr. Wright’s agency was involved in the serious Sioux dis- 
turbance of 1890—a demonstration frequently referred to as the 
Ghost Dance Uprising. A so-called Messiah appeared among the 
Sioux and other western Indians claiming to bear a message from 
the Great Spirit promising that if they would follow his leader- 
ship and his instructions, the downtrodden Indians would be re- 
stored to the vast property rights the white people had taken away 
from them. A messenger from the other world would bring to life 
all the dead Indians, who would take their place on the old hunting 
grounds and drive the white people out of the country. The mes- 
senger would appear with vast numbers of the departed buffalo and 
beautiful horses, so that the Indians would again enjoy the gifts of 
the great Spirit. The only condition attached to the realization 
of this promise was that the Indians would have faith in it, which 
was to be demonstrated by their indulgence in ceremonial dances. 
The Indians responded by joining in these dances on the various 
reservations, where they danced interminably to the point of ex- 
haustion, This was carried on to such an extent that the Indians 
abandoned the pursuits the government was trying to encourage 
them to follow, neglected their herds, and at times assumed a hos- 
tile attitude toward the white people. This situation became a 
matter of deep concern to the administration, and Mr. Wright, in his 
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capacity of Indian Agent of Rosebud Agency, exercised his strong 
influence with the Indians to pursuade them to abandon their 
excesses as expressed in what were known as ghost dances—dancing 
to invoke the ghosts of their dead relatives to return to life and 
former pursuits. The United States Army was called upon to join 
in these measures; but Mr. Wright’s efforts were equally effective 
in preventing hostilities. It is a fact not often recalled that the 
influence of the Messiah was felt among the Kiowa, Wichita and 
other Indians in Western Oklahoma. 


At Rosebud Wright’s work was of a high character and es- 
tablished him in the confidence of the Indian Office in ‘Washing- 
ton so securely that after eleven years he was promoted from the 
agency to the position of Indian Inspector in 1896, with authority 
that extended over numerous Indian Reservations and agencies. His 
successor at Rosebud reported, in August, 1896: ‘‘I am pleased to 
State that, owing to the able administration and systematic business 
habits of my predecessor [J. George Wright], my duties have been 
less difficult than usual at an agency of this size, and I have been 
able to take up and continue the work of Agent Wright without 
any complications, and I hope with a fair measure of success.’’ 


In his capacity of United States Indian Inspector, Mr. Wright 
visited and inspected various Indian Agencies and also made ex- 
tensive special investigations, notably in the timber districts of 
Minnesota. 


The Act of Congress popularly known as the Curtis Act, of 
June 28, 1898, authorized the secretary of the interior to locate one 
Indian inspector in the Indian Territory, to perform any duties 
required by law of the secretary, relating to Indian affairs. Mr. 
Wright had discharged his previous responsibilities with such signal 
success that the secretary of the interior, C. N. Bliss chose him as 
the inspector congress authorized for the Indian Territory; he 
began his duties directly after his appointment, and made his first 
annual report on August 19, 1899. 


As Indian Inspector, Mr. Wright dealt witih many difficult 
problems that arose in connection with the protection of the In- 
dians in their treaty rights, and where they conflicted with the 
claims and pretensions of the white people, who were moving in- 
to the country. He was vested with much authority in connection 
with troublesome problems of surveying townsites and investing the 
white settlers of the towns with title to their lots, in conformity 
with the terms of the Curtis Act. Mr. Wright was thus confronted 
with many important and difficult questions and situations; and 
while he was at times compelled to antagonize the interests of 
the white intruders, he invariably earned their respect for his 
justness and firmness, and he established a reputation as a wise 
administrator of Indian affairs. 
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As Indian inspector Mr. Wright represented, and attended to 
the many important duties required of, the secretary of the interior 
pertaining to the Indian Territory, and as such had general super- 
vision of the Union Agency and affairs in the Indian Territory under 
the jurisdiction of the interior department, acting under direct 
instructions of the secretary. 


In 1907 Congress consolidated the offices of Indian Inspector 
with that of Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes, lately held 
by Tams Bixby, and in the latter capacity Mr. Wright assumed 
office on July 1, 1907. From that time on Mr. Wright’s office 
was known as Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes and in 
that capacity he made his reports to the secretary of the interior. 


Ag Commissioner to the Five Civilized Tribes Mr. Wright had 
supervision over many intricate and difficult problems touching 
Oklahoma history, vast property rights, and land titles in Eastern 
Oklahoma; supervision of Indian conveyances, oil leases, the cus- 
tody and administration of many millions of dollars of restricted 
oil funds, and other complicated subjects assumed by the adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs in Oklahoma. 


On August 1, 1914 Congress abolished the office of Commis- 
sioner to the Five Civilized Tribes and substituted for it the office 
of Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes which was first 
assumed by Mr. Gabe E. Parker. At the same time Mr. Wright was 
transferred to the office of Agent for the Osage Indians where he 
assumed his duties in 1915. 


His services at the new post were particularly fortunate in 
that the Osage Indians were just beginning to enjoy an enormous 
income from their oil production. Millions of dollars accruing from 
the oil derived from their restricted lands placed a heavy respon- 
sibility on their guardian, the government, requiring an honest and 
capable man to supervise the business, and Wright, knowing how 
unscrupulous white men had preyed upon the Indians unlearned in 
business affairs, assumed the roll of tribal guardian. He dealt 
with nearly half a billion dollars belonging to the Osages. It was 
his pride that he handled huge Osage sums and the business they 
entailed, touching the life of every member of the tribe, without 
a single loss to the Indians. 


In order to secure the greatest possible sums for the oil leases, 
to bring them out into the open and thus avoid all suspicion of 
favoritism he advertised these oil leases for sale and from the begin- 
ning leases on the lands held in common by the tribes were sold at 
public auction. These auction sales realized for the Indians 110 mil- 
lion dollars, and deferred payments on the five-year plan brought 
m an additional twenty million dollars. Every cent of these con- 
siderations was collected to the last dollar, without a single lawsuit. 
So well did Mr. Wright discharge his trust to the Indians that the 
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Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, described him as 
a man of sterling character, integrity and honesty,’’? and a man 


who ‘“‘has steadfastly and earnestly protected the interests of the 
Indians.’’ 


Mr. Wright’s reports as Sioux Indian Agent, and his subse- 
quent reports in Indian Territory, are models of brevity and ade- 
quate information. As Sioux agent he reported annually to the secre- 
tary of the interior until his last report in 1907. 


Mr. Wright was considered one of the ablest, most level-headed 
and conservative men in the Indian service, and his standing in 
Muskogee where he lived, and in the departments in Washington 
was of the highest order. 


Mr. Wright retired in 1931, at the age of seventy-one years, 
after receiving a year’s extension beyond retirement age. His re- 
tirement was the occasion for a singular outpouring of affection 
for him by both Indians and whites. The Pawhuska Chamber of 
Commerce banquet room rang with his praises; but the most touch- 
ing farewell was that of the Osages themselves. When the Principal 
Chief Fred Lookout spoke, he said: ‘‘Mr. Wright has been fair and 
honest with us. He has taught us to preserve our money, that we 
shall not want. We do not know what will become of us when he 
goes. We do not want him to leave. He is our friend.’’ Then Chief 
Lookout presented him with a fine automobile, the gift of the 
tribe. But this present was tawdry in the eyes of Chief Bacon Rind. 
To him nothing was good enough for Mr. Wright but the gift 
traditionally the greatest an Indian can give; so Chief Bacon Rind 
presented him with a spotted pony. ‘‘Mr. Wright has been good to 
us,’’? he said ‘‘I will remember and love Mr. Wright as long as I 
live.”’ 


Mr. Wright died in Washington November 21, 1941, at the age 
of eighty-two. When news of his death reached Oklahoma, the 
erief of the Osage Indians was touching indeed; but there were many 
grieving white people in Oklahoma who knew Mr. Wright during 
his important service at Muskogee as Indian Inspector and Indian 
Superintendent. They remembered him with deep affection and ap- 
preciation for his great service both to the Indians and to the white 
people engaged in adjusting themselves to their anomalous position 
in the Indian country. 

On January 3, 1925, at Washington National Episcopal Cathe- 
dral at Washington, D. C., Mr. Wright was married to Miss Irene 
Basford who survives her distinguished husband and now resides 
at their old home in Washington. 
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GENERAL WILLIAM GOLDSMITH BELKNAP, 
Commandant at Fort Gibson, Fort Washita and Fort Smith 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 

Newburgh, New York, was the birthplace of Wiliam Goldsmith 
Belknap who served his country in three wars, was twice wounded 
and three times brevetted for gallantry, distinguished conduct, and 
faithful service in the United States Army. 

His parents were Samuel and Mary Goldsmith Belknap; he 
was born September 7, 1794, appointed to the army from his native 
state as a third lieutenant in the Twenty-third Infantry, April 5, 
1813. In October he was promoted to second lieutenant. While 
serving as a first lieutenant of his regiment in the Battle of Fort 
Erie, Canada, he was wounded August 15, 1814; in the sortie from 
Fort Erie on September 17, 1814, he received a second wound. He 
was in garrison at Sackett’s Harbor, New York, from 1815 to 1817 
and during the following year served at Greenbush [East Albany] 
in the same state. This was followed by a period as assistant m- 
structor of infantry tactics at the Military Academy at West Point 
from December 5, 1818, to April 4, 1819.1 


Issuance of 6,623 rations valued at $1,015.97 to Lieutenant 
Belknap at Greenbush, New York, during July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1819, fixed his presence there with troops or recruits.” 

His service was described by Belknap in a letter written at 
Madison Barracks, New York, January 14, 1821, to Major Gen- 
eral Jacob Brown, Commander in Chief of the Army, in Washing- 
ton City relative to brevet rank: 


I“... joimed the 23 Regt. on the Niagara frontier, a few days previous 
to the capture of Fort George, & and was employed in active service, from that 
period, until the close of the campaign of 1814, during which time, I was en- 
gaged with the enemy at Stony Creek, at Lacole [Lacolle, Quebec], at Bridge- 
water, and at the attack on & sortie from Fort Erie... . 

“On the day previous to the attack, I was detailed for, & placed in com- 
mand of Picquet guard No. 4, which was posted 3 or 400 yards in advance of 
Towson’s [Nathan Towson] Battery, near the bank of the lake:” {Belknap 
sent out a “Patrole’ which returned without seeing the enemy.] “The cor- 
poral of which reported to me... the centinel [sic] posted on the Lake 
shore had ... thought he had heard the rowing of boats on the Lake... 
I marched my Guard to the waters edge, ...in a few moments... one of my 
centinels fired, he having received instructions from me not to leave his post 
on pain of instant death unless driven from it by the enemy, reloaded & 
fired a second time. ... compelled to fall back and join the guard, which I 
immediately ordered to level their pieces . .. I delayed firing till the enemy 
consisting of 1,000 or 2,000 men in column, approached to within 10 or 15 yards 
of my position... [I] ordered guard to fire, Capt. Towson opened his Ar- 
tillery, & as my only way of retreat was directly in front of his Battery, 
in was only through my Picquet the enemy could be assailed, & one of my men 


1 E. M. Ruttenber, History of the County of Orange with a History of the Town 
and. City of Newburgh, 1875, p. 360; Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files, Record 
Section, Officers Division, 442, Military History of William G. Belknap. 

2 American State Papers, “Military Affairs,” vol. 2, p. 74. 
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was killed by his first fire . . . Thus in pursuing my retreat between the fire 
of friends, & the bayonet of the enemy, I disputed every inch of ground, until 
I arrived within a few yards of our works, when I was challenged from with- 
bay 

Owing to the confusion of the battle, Belknap was mistaken for 
the enemy. The watchword was ‘‘Defend’’ which the American 
pos mistook for ‘‘A Friend,’’ the answer the enemy would have 
made. 


Belknap, owing to this mistake, was detained until the enemy 
approached, when he was bayoneted while defending his position. 
Gen. Eleiazer Wheelock Ripley said: ‘‘The manner in which Lieut. 
Belknap .. . retired with his picquet guard .. . excited my parti- 
cular commendation ... [he] received a severe wound .. .’’ In fact 
he was twice wounded. Enclosed with this letter in the files of the 
War Department is a statement to the Hon. John C. Calhoun, See- 
retary of War, from Gen. Jacob Brown reciting: ‘‘Lt. Belknap was 
uniformly faithful to his duties and gallant in face of the enemy.’’ 


Lieutenant Belknap was transferred to the Third Infantry 
June 1, 1821; he was on frontier duty at Fort Howard, Wisconsin, 
part of that year and in 1822, after he became a captain on the first 
of February. The two following years he was on recruiting duty 
and appears to have been in Wisconsin several years. 


Adjutant General Roger Jones, on March 7, 1827, ordered the 
establishment of a new fort near the mouth of the Little Platte 
River. Four companies of the Third Infantry, under the immed- 
iate command of Captain Belknap left Jefferson Barracks in keel 
boats on April 17. Col. Henry Leavenworth, who had preceded 
the force, selected a position on the western bank of the Missouri 
about thirty miles above the mouth of the Kansas. He notified 
the War Department of the advantage of being on the same side 
of the Missouri as the road to Santa Fe and said there was no other 
place that answered the purposes within the prescribed distance 
of the Little Platte. 

When the troops arrived tents were pitched but soon replaced 
by huts built of logs and slabs of bark; south of the camp a rough 
stone wall was constructed as protection in case of Indian attacks. 
The post was named Cantonment Leavenworth in honor of the 
senior officer present. Post returns of the garrison show that 
companies B, D, H, and H of the Third Infantry were on duty, with 
fourteen officers and 174 enlisted men. 

One of the officers who accompanied the Third Infantry was 
First Lieutenant Samuel U. Hunt, who took with him his three 
motherless sons; the eldest, who was then eight years old, became 
Gen. Henry J. Hunt who distinguished himself in the Civil War. 
The trip by keel boat made a vivid impression on the lad, who re- 

3Elvid Hunt, History of Fort Leavenworth 1827-1927, Fort Leavenworth, 1926, 


pp. 16, 18; Missouri Republican (St. Louis), April 19, 1827, p. 2, col. 1; Henry 
Putney Beers, The Western Military Frontier, 1815-1846, Philadelphia, 1935, p. 95. 
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called that the summer of 1827 was so sickly that nearly half of the 
garrison died. He was sent to Liberty, Clay County, Missouri, to 
school and he recalled that the daughters of Captain Belknap also 
attended school there, from which he inferred that Mrs. Belknap 
was at Leavenworth. He distinctly remembered Belknap was in 
command of the post at one time.* 

Owing to the low state of health in the post Captain Belknap, 
probably at the suggestion of the surgeon, issued orders forbidding 
the purchase or eating of watermelons by officers or soldiers. “in 
those days commanding officers did command and enforce their 
orders, too, in a way that will now be resisted as ‘tyrannical’ and 
more’s the pity. My father who was somewhat independent and 
given to practical jokes, clapped a ‘watermelon’ on a sort of stake, 
put up in front of his tent. Captain Belknap looked upon it as 
a sort of insubordination and was proceeding to active measures 
for punishing contempt of authority when he found the charges 
would not lie... it turned out that the ‘watermelon’ was a green 
pumpkin, and the indictment would have failed. It wound up in a 
good laugh all around, and the really kind hearted Captain Belknap 
enjoyed the joke as much as any of the rest.’ 

During 1829, Belknap was at Cantonment Leavenworth, Jeffer- 
son Barracks and on regimental recruiting service in New York City 
up to December 13, 1831, when he became commander of the Central 
panes of Recruits at Bedloes Island, New York Harbor, until June, 

Belknap’s wife, Ann Clark Belknap (daughter of Joseph Clark 
of Newburgh), gave birth to a son September 22, 1829, at Newburgh, 
New York. He was given the name of William Worth Belknap.’ 

On February 1, 1832, Belknap received a brevet as major for 
ten years faithful service in one grade.§ He was stationed on the 
frontier at Fort Jesup, Louisiana, until April 1, 1835. In August 
of that year Lieut. J. F. Izard of the Dragoons was sent to Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, to take charge of 130 recruits from that state and 


4 Hunt, op. cit., pp. 280-81. The daughters of Captain an 

named Anna Mary and Clara (Ruisiheres cit. De 360) - Ee 
> Hunt, op. cit., pp. 282-83. 
7 Adjutant General’s Office, Old Files, Officers’ Division, 442, Belknap. 

This son, who made a brilliant record in the Civil War, was appointed on 
October 13, 1869, Secretary of War by President Grant. He held this office until 
March 7, 1876, when he was charged with official corruption. He resigned his 
position but was impeached and tried before the Senate for receiving a bribe of 
$24,450 for appointing John S. Evans post trader at Fort Sill; he was acquitted’ 
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New York. These men sailed from New York to New Orleans; there 
they boarded the steamboat Arkansas, which arrived at Little Rock 
January 5, 1836. The recruits were in charge of Brevet Major 
Belknap, Lieutenant Izard and Lieut. Levi M. Nute.® 


Gen. Henry Leavenworth died July 21, 1834 at Camp Smith, 
on the famous Dragoon expedition from Fort Gibson to the western 
Indians, and early in 1836 Major Belknap was detailed to accom- 
pany the remains of the General to Delhi, New York. When he 
returned west he was first stationed at Fort Jesup ; next at Camp 
Sabine, in the same state, where he remained in command of two 


companies of the Third Infantry and two of the Sixth until January 
28, 1837.10 


Secretary of War Poinsett, early in 1837, decided that it might 
be necessary to establish posts along the Sabine River; he employed 
George G. Meade, who had resigned from the army the previous 
year, to examine the stream with a view to the transportation of 
supplies for troops who would be stationed at the garrison. Meade 
reported: ‘‘1st, That vessels drawing seven feet water can ascend 
to the head of the Pass; 2dly, Vessels of five feet draught can cross 
the lake; and 3dly, Vessels of four feet draught can cross into the 
river, and ascend it any distance in case of removal of the rafts.’’!4 

Belknap was now engaged in important service on the South- 
western frontier, which was in a state of alarm and apprehension 
from anticipated aggression by the Mexicans. Reports of threat- 
ened hostilities and invasions and attempts to involve the Indians 
were coming into forts Gibson, Towson and Jesup. A proposed 
plan for defense of the frontier included the establishment of a 
fort at the mouth of the Sabine River. With this objective, Belknap 
was ordered to take troops from Fort Jesup to this point. This 
movement required the building of boats in which to carry his 
command down the Sabine. 

With this in view Belknap established his force on the river 
about fifteen miles below Gaines’ Ferry; here they spent the summer 
building boats which they launched and loaded with men and 
equipment, and started the descent of the river on September 23. 


During high water the obstructions to navigation in the Sabine 
were trifling and easily removed until ‘‘The Raft’’ was reached. 
‘This is, or was, about 150 miles from the sea, and was composed 
of several masses of trees, interlaced and piled on each other, covered 
with grass and annual plants.’’ This obstruction extended about 
half a mile and three weeks labor were sufficient for its removal. 
Below this for a hundred miles the river was broad and deep, fol- 


9 Grant Foreman, Advancing the Frontier, Norman, 1933, p. 50; Army and Navy 
Chronicle, February 4, 1836, p. 70. 

10 AGO, OFD, Officers Division; Army and Navy Chronicle, November 3, 1836, 
p. 282. 

11 Jbid., December 14, 1837, p. 383. 
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lowed by narrows for ten miles before the stream divided into two 
branches. After a week’s work the boats passed through, and 
notwithstanding all of the hard labor and exposure to which the 
force had been subjected only one man was lost. 

Major Belknap’s report to Maj. Gen. Alexander S. Macomb was 
very brief: ‘‘Sabine River, Nov. 1, 1837. General: I have the honor 
to inform you that I have descended the Sabine river with my 
command about two hundred miles, and have thus far rendered 
the navigation suitable for steamboats. The principal obstruction, 
the raft, I was so fortunate as to succeed in removing.’’ In this 
connection the Washington Globe spoke of Belknap as “‘this zealous, 
active, and intelligent officer’? who had performed an important 
service.!2 This work was particularly praiseworthy, as it was accom- 
plished without aid of machinery according to War Department 
orders. 

The expense of this operation had been estimated by an officer 
‘commissioned for the purpose at $30,000 but Major Belknap carried 
out the work for only $1,200; this line of communication opened 
to Camp Sabine not only avoided the land carriage of fifty miles 
by Natchitoches but cut the costs of transportation by one half. 
The benefit to the inhabitants of that part of the country was in- 
ealeulable. 

Capt. Isaac Wright of the steamboat Velocipede wrote Major 

Belknap from Sabine Pass, March 23, 1838: 
“From your report of the navigation of the Sabine River, I have been in- 
duced to make the trial with the steamboat Velocipede, of 143 tons burden 
ee drawing 5 feet water; and I am happy to inform you that I have succeeded 
in ascending and descending to and from the town of Sabine, a distance of 
about 300 miles, without the least injury to my boat. 

“Your success has been beyond the expectations of the oldest inhabitants 
on the river, and your labor has enhanced the value of all lands adjacent to 
the river at least 200 per cent.” 

In May, 1838, the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin reported 
that since the trip reported in March by Captain Wright he had 
gone up the river in the same vessel as far as Hamilton, Texas, a 
distance of 400 miles from the mouth of the river; this voyage was 
made at the lowest stage of the water and was completely satis- 
factory. 128 


Belknap was next appointed a commissioner to establish a line 
of forts on the Arkansas frontier and reported for duty. In 1837 
Congress had directed the secretary of war to build a new post at 
Fort Smith: to this end 300 acres of land were bought of John 
Rogers. When Belknap arrived there in October, 1838, from Fort 
Jesup with two companies of the Third, traveling by way of Little 
Rock, he took up temporary quarters on land now known as Fitz- 


ae Ibid. ; December 28, 1837, p. 406. 
12a [bid., May 3, 1838, p. 282: May 31, 1838, p. 351. 
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gerald Addition to the city of Fort Smith. The old post at Belle 
Point was to be demolished and new log houses were built for of- 
ficers and men at Camp Belknap; these buildings were fitted with 
home-made furniture and the commanding officer, Major Belknap, 
fared the same as his men. He had succeeded Capt. B. L. E. Bonne- 
ville on October 24, 1838.14 


Maj. Charles Thomas of the Quartermaster’s Corps, in a re- 
port of his work at Fort Smth, complained that Major Belknap 
refused to furnish him with men from his command; Belknap claim- 
ed that he needed the soldiers for work on the road he was building 
from the cantonment to the Arkansas River. Thomas said there 
were forty enlisted men engaged in work on the road which was less 
than a mile in length. ‘‘Major Belknap has been here upwards of 
a year... he has been (with the exception of the short period part 
of his men were cutting the road to Towson) building an open & 
defenceless cantonment near this place.’ 


In the summer of 1838, Major Belknap, Capt. B. L. E. Bonne- 
ville and Capt. Campbell Graham of the Topographical Engineers, 
were appointed by the secretary of war as commissioners to lay 
out a military road from Fort Smith to Red River. This road was 
to follow a different route from the one constructed by Capt. John 
Stuart from Fort Smith to Horse Prairie on Red River in 1832.16 

This road leading south would be important for military pur- 
poses since troops could be moved expeditiously in case of Indian 
trouble; it would also serve the hundreds of people who were emi- 
grating from Illinois and Missouri to Texas. 

By the last of August Belknap and Bonneville had made all 
arrangements for the survey of the road from Fort Smith directly 
south within the boundary of Arkansas to Red River. ‘‘From the 
known character of the officers employed in this duty, the citizens 
of our western frontier have an assurance that the duty assigned 
them, will be performed with correctness and despatch.’’2” 

From Fort Smith, September 5, 1838, Major Belknap wrote to 
Col. Trueman Cross, Acting Quarter Master General of the Army 
at Washington that Captain Bonneville had left the party that morn- 
ing ‘‘without my assent or knowledge and as I have been informed, 
has gone to head quarters of his regiment at Fort Gibson.’’ As Cap- 
tain Graham was on leave of absence there was nothing for Belknap 
to do but return to his regiment at Fort Smith. 


14 Publications of the Arkansas Historical Association (Fayetteville), “Some 
Historic Landmarks in Arkansas,” by Miss Clara B. Eno, vol. 3, p. 360; Josiah H. 
Shinn, A. M., The History of Arkansas, Richmond, Va., 1905, p. 127. 

15 Quartermaster General, Hall of Records, Fort Myer, Va., Book 24, No. 170. 
Maj. Charles Thomas, Washington, January 8, 1843. Report of his operations at 
Fort Smith from 1838 to the time he was relieved in October, 1840. 

16 Arkansas Gazette, August 1, 1838; Chronicles of Oklahoma, “Captain Bonne- 
ville’s Report” by Grant Foreman, September, 1932, p. 327; ibid., “Report of Cap- 
tain John Stuart,” by Carolyn Thomas Foreman, September, 1927, pp. 333-47. 

17 Army and Navy Chronicle, August 30, 1838, p. 143, from Little Rock Gazette. 
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He reported that the commissioners had examined two different 
routes across the country to Fort Towson and Fort Jesup ‘‘from 
which places I will make a detailed report... and transmit there- 
with a map of the country drawn by Lt. Sherwood of the 7th Inft. .. 
from which I am induced to believe the route for a road and sites 
for military post may be determined without any further expense 
or trouble.’’!8 

The Army and Navy Chronicle, October 18, 1838 related that 
the two commissioners had explored two or three routes, one of 
which was favored by Belknap, while Bonneville preferred the 
other. The third commissioner being absent because of illness it was 
feared that neither road would be selected. The Little Rock Gazette 
deplored the delay and recommended that a new commission be 
appointed at once so the road could be completed, as it was of the 
utmost importance to the western frontier. 

After Bonneville’s departure Belknap made a further explora- 
tion and selected a route for the road which left Arkansas at Fort 
Smith; it ran west of and parallel with the boundary line about 
forty miles, when it diverged west and southwest to avoid the 
Kiamichi Mountains. The road was to run along their base a con- 
siderable distance, pass Fort Towson, and terminate at Red River 
near the post. The distance was 132 miles and the expense of build- 
ing the road, if the work was done by the troops, would not exceed 
$10,000. A considerable part of the route was already passable for 


wagons; there was plenty of water and good range for foraging 
the teams.!9 


According to army records, Major Belknap was to begin the 
road to Fort Towson in March.*° He was assisted by Capt. E. B. 
Alexander, quartermaster, Lieut. Henry Price, Fourth Infantry, 
and Lieut. Thomas B. Glenn, Third Infantry.24 In July the road 
was said to be partly completed. Capt. Joseph Bonnell of the 
Eighth Infantry, who traversed it with a detachment of recruits 
for Fort Towson, testified to its great value.22 He left Fort Smith 
April 24 and arrived at Fort Towson May 3, which was thought to 
be good time. Major Belknap had the road completed as far as the 
crossing of the Poteau, a distance of about forty-five miles. The 
dividing ridge of mountains Bonnell found ‘‘tolerably severe; the 
ascent 1s very steep and one mile and a half in length. I was obliged 
to put fourteen oxen in the teams to get them up to the top.’’ The 
next two days were across prairies. When they arrived at Brashears 
on the Kiamichi the detachment crossed the river and encamped near 
the Kiamichi Mountains; Bonnell reported very bad going for the 


: Office Quartermaster General, Letters Received, Book 19, 1838-39, 108. 
7 Army and Navy Chronicle, November 22, 1838, p. 331, col. 1. 
Quartermaster General, Hall of Records, Record Book 19, no. 144, Capt. 
E. B. Alexander, Fort Smith, Feby. 11, 1839, to Stanton. ; 
21 Batesville (Arkansas) News, July 18, 1839, 
22New York Observer, July 13, 1839, Dosh colo 
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next day owing to the condition of the road and steep hills. The 
crossing of the ‘‘Seven Devils’’ or ‘‘Seven Brothers’’ hills was 
difficult, but in spite of the hills Captain Bonnell thought supplies 
could be transported over this road to Fort Towson more easily 
than by way of Natchitoches.”3 


A letter signed ‘A Traveller,’’ addressed to the editor of the 
Arkansas Gazette, August 6, 1839, recommended Belknap’s road 
very highly. He said good water could be obtained during the whole 
year; the difficulty of crossing the divide between the Arkansas 
and Red River had been overcome by a gradual road and he con- 
sidered the work reflected the highest credit on the officer super- 
intending construction of it.%4 


A letter dated Fort Towson, September 19, 1839, stated that per- 
sons traveling from Fort Smith to Towson who wished to make regu- 
lar stands where plenty of corn and fodder were to be found, would 
do well to stop at ‘‘John McKenney’s 38 miles. Capt. Bohanan’s 40 
miles. Edmund McKenney’s 37 miles’’ and on to Towson 20 miles.” 


Major Belknap, with companies D, E, and K of the Third In- 
fantry, left Fort Jesup on December 14, 1839, and arrived at Fort 
Smith on the Twenty-eighth on his way to Fort Gibson.”® 


In the spring of 1840 three companies of the Third Infantry 
that had been stationed at Fort Gibson were ordered to Frt Smith 
to join the companies there under Major Belknap who was still 
commandant of that post. 

With the arrival of the Five Civilized Tribes in Indian Territory 
Fort Gibson became an important post because of controversies 
between the Eastern Indians and the indigenous red men. Owing 
to the extremely unhealthy situation of the fort it was thought a 
better location could be found; on June 24, 1840, a board of of- 
ficers made up of Col. Alexander Cummings of the Fourth Infantry, 
Major Belknap and Assistant Surgeon Henry Hegner Steiner re- 
commended a hill northeast of the garrison for the site, but it was 
several years before any move was made.?? 


Major Belknap, with companies B, F, H and K of his regiment, 
left Fort Smith September 25, 1840, aboard the steamboat Cherokee 
bound for New Orleans and Florida. By a sudden falling of the 
Arkansas the boat grounded a few miles above Lewisburg: ten days 
were spent in strenuous efforts to get the boat afloat but they finally 
abandoned her for the steamboat Elizabeth with two keel boats in 
tow. 

The river was so low that the entire passage was a ‘‘continued 
series of snagging and grounding, the soldiers and their officers 


23 Army and Navy Chronicle, July 4, 1839, p. 10, cols. 1, 2. 

24 Ibid., October 3, 1839, p. 232. 

25 [bid., November 7, 1839, p. 303, copied from Little Rock Gazette, October 9. 
26 AGO, F-281, Fort Smith, Belle Point, A. Ter. 
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jumping overboard, and actually lifting the boat along.’’ The foree 
consisted of about 200 rank and file. The officers were Major Bel- 
knap, Lieut. T. B. Glen, Capt. O. Wheeler, Lieutenants W. Hi: 
Gordon, D. T. Chandler and J. Currier. Surgeon E. H. Abadie ac- 
companied the troops as far as New Orleans, where they arrived 
October 17.78 

The ship Harbinger, due to leave New Orleans November 23, 
carried Belknap and four companies of the Third, together with a 
delegation of Seminole chiefs who were returning to Florida after 
making an examination of the land which the government wished 
them to take in exchange for their land in Florida. The ship arrived 
at Fort Brooke, Tampa, November 3, 1840.79 

Major Belknap’s record in the war department states that he 
was performing special field duty in Florida to March 13, 1841; 
he was engaged in superintending the emigration of the Seminoles 
to the west to July 13 of that year, after which he was granted a 
leave of absence until October 1, 1841. 

The first of November, 1841, Major Belknap received orders 
to proceed to the Carlosahatchee River in Florida to assume com- 
mand of the troops in that quarter; he was to establish depots in 
anticipation of a combined land and water movement upon the 
Big Cypress Swamp.*? 

From Tampa, November 15, 1841, Belknap sent a ‘‘talk’’ signed 
by Alligator and four other Indians.*! With the ‘‘talk’’ Belknap 
enclosed the following communication: ‘‘T shall probably send up 
the St. John’s in search of Halleck-Tustenuggee, a party com- 
bined of the elements of peace and war. There is difficulty in find- 
ing men who can be made to comprehend that there is more true 
patriotism, sense, and decency, in ridding our country of this in- 
cubus in a quiet way, than in cutting down a solitary Indian, who 
may have been guilty of the indecency of defending his own country 
in his own way ...’’ 

Bodies of soldiers had penetrated every quarter of the Ever- 
glades, where they found fields and villages abandoned, but not an 
Indian nor a trace of him had been seen. Major Belknap’s move- 
ments within the swamp served to confirm the impression of pre- 
vious parties that the Seminoles had fled to the coast. Hostile move- 
ments of Creeks on the northern frontier of Florida necessitated the 
presence of Col. William Jenkins Worth, which left Major Belknap 
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in entire charge of the hunt for the Seminoles. George A. McCall, 
in a letter to his father dated ‘‘Camp --- 20 miles within the Great 
Cypress, December 14, 1841,’’ related that they had marched from 
Carlosahatchee on the third instant, with eleven companies of the 
Fourth, Sixth, Eighth regiments of Infantry and two companies 
of Dragoons, carrying provisions for fifteen days. Colonel Worth 
accompanied the expedition almost thirty miles to the edge of the 
Big Cypress Swamp, where he turned over the command to Major 
Belknap.*2 


These troops marched to the Big Cypress, a swamp extending 
across the Florida peninsula for seventy-five miles. There were 
800 men in Belknap’s force who made seven scouts during the cam- 
paign of fifty-two days.*8 ‘‘He displayed that vigilance and energy 
which has distinguished him throughout’’ the entire campaign. The 
country was searched in every direction but not a soul was dis- 
covered. The command was fired upon by a concealed body of In- 
dians and two soldiers were killed. 


Belknap reported from Depot No. 1 in the Big Cypress on 
December 23, 1841: 


“Yesterday the force under my command arrived at Fort Keais for a 
seven days’ scout in the swamps of the severest character of any we had yet 
encountered in this service. 34 


“On the 16th instant we took the field, with the view of finding the 
enemy ... We marched on that day to the Prophet’s town; thence, on the 
17th, twelve miles S. S. W. course, Holatoochee having discovered trails 
several days old in that direction. On the morning of the 18th, the trails 
deviated northwardly, at a point distant about five miles from the head of 
the Fakahatchee, which lies south of the Prophet’s town ... the trails were 
ingeniously dispersed to the width of several miles; then, afterwards, they 
would come together; then disperse again in devious tracks, all admirably 


ealculated to frustrate pursuit ...on the 19th, we struck W.S.W., marching 
ten miles ... six of which were more than knee deep in water and mud, 
through the ‘Ockholoacouchee’ .. .That night we encamped in open pine 
woods. . .”35 


On the following day a new trail was discovered coming from 
the north and precautions were taken so that the Indians would 
not learn it had been located; one of the flankers, having lost him- 
self, stupidly fired his musket three times which alarmed the In- 
dians who were encamped only three miles to the west. While de- 
tained two hours looking for the man the troops were attacked by 
fifty Seminoles; two of the advance guard were killed, but when 
the soldiers charged the red men fled and soon disappeared. As 
the rations were exhausted the force was compelled to return to 
headquarters to refit. °4 


32 George A. McCall, Letters From the Frontier, Philadelphia, 1868, p. 320. 
33 [bid., p. 397. 

34 Sprague, op. cit., p. 354. 

35 Ibid., pp. 354-55. 
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Having been in the field three months orders were issued for 
abandonment of further pursuit in the Big Cypress Swamp. On Jan- 
uary 31, 1842, Belknap was given his promotion as a full major after 
having been a brevet major for ten years; he was assigned to the 
Highth Infantry and with one company of that regiment and other 
troops marched north from Camp Simmons to Lake Istopogo where 
it was thought the Indians had secreted themselves. A combined 
movement was made upon the Wahoo Swamp, the Withlacoochee 
River, The Cove, Lake Panee Sufekee and the Charla Popka Lakes; 
the swamps and hammocks were penetrated from every quarter 
under the direction of Major Belknap but not a sign of Indians 
was discovered. 

The boat detachment under Major Belknap, composed of com- 
panies J and K of the Eighth Infantry, was ordered “‘after entering 
and thoroughly examining Parrasuffkee lake, to descend the With- 
lacoochee as low as Camp Izard, thence pass the boats into the waters 
of Charla-a-popka.’’?7 

Colonel Worth realized he was much indebted to the zealous sup- 
port and exertions of Major Belknap and in recommending officers 
for brevets he said: 

“Major W. G. Belknap, 8th infantry, eminently distinguished in the war 
of 1812 - - - no man of his grade more so, and envied by many higher; re- 
peatedly wounded, never rewarded. Confessedly, at the assault of Fort Erie, by 
management of his picket, gave the army time to get under arms, and perhaps 
saved it. His whole career since has been one of intelligent usefulness, and 
constant exhibition of capacity for any command. In this territory [he] has 
been very successful in getting in hostiles, and met them in battle: recom- 
mended for brevet of Lieutenant-colonel, to date from December 20, 1841.38 

McCall wrote a thrilling description of the march into the Big 
Cypress Swamp which extended diagonally across Florida from 
northeast to southwest, with an average width of thirty miles. 

“.. . we were marching through water from six inches to three feet 
deep ... Three times we passed entirely through or across its widest parts. 
On the seventh scout, no more than two hundred men ... could be mustered 
for duty; fevers, diarrhoeas, and swollen feet and ankles - - - the latter 
attributed by the surgeons to constant marching in the water - - - having 
laid up in the hospital three-fourths of the command,’’39 

It was not until March 15, 1842, that Belknap received his 
brevet as lieutenant colonel ‘‘for general good conduct in the war 
against the Florida Indians and for securing by military operations 
and negotiations a great number of prisoners.’ 

_ Colonel Belknap’s service in Florida ended September 12, 1845; 
this was followed by duty in the military occupation of Texas in 
command of his regiment from September 26, 1845, to April 8, 1846. 


37 Ibid., pp, 455-56, 461. 
38 Ibid., pp. 462, 554, 555. 
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In May, 1846, General Taylor ordered his force to take up a 
position on the left bank of the Rio Grande. ‘‘On the left were the 
artillery battalion ... a troop of light artillery, and the 8th infan- 


try ... This brigade was commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Bel- 
knap.’’#1 


Palo Alto, ‘‘the first pitched battle of the Mexican War’’ was 
fought on the soil of Texas, May 8, 1846. At Palo Alto pond, the 
enemy was seen less than a mile distant across a bare prairie, oc- 
cupying a front of almost a mile and a half. General Taylor 
“immediately had his command formed in column of attack... yoke oxen 
plodded along the road in the center of the line, pulling Lieutenant William 
H. Churchill’s two eight-pounders and flanked on the left by Brevet Lieu- 
tenant Colonel William G. Belknap’s First Brigade composed of the Highth 
Infantry, Duncan’s battery and Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Child’s 
artillerymen. 

be - . The Mexican copper cannon balls rarely reached Taylor’s blue- 
uniformed troops except on the rebound, and it was almost as easy for the 
trim foot soldiers of Belknap, Garland, and McIntosh to jump and sidestep 
the round shot as to keep high-collared jackets in place or bell-crowned 
forage caps securely on their heads. .. 742 


The battle of Resaca de la Palma was fought and quickly won 
by Taylor’s army on May 9, 1846. The large number of casualties 
on the American side were exceeded in the enemy force. The 
wounded Mexicans are said to have preferred being cared for by the 
American surgeons instead of their own; praises of the medical 
staff were general among the American officers. 


From Camp Matamoras, June 10, 1846, Colonel Belknap re- 
ported to Capt. W. W. S. Bliss, Assistant Adjutant General: 


“Sir, in reporting the operations of the first brigade on the eighth and 
ninth of May ... a proper reference to the services of the medical staff 
was inadvertently omitted. I beg leave, therefore, to offer this supplementary 
statement. It is due to Surgeon [Joseph Jefferson Burr] Wright and Assistant 
Surgeons Porter, [David Camden] DeLeon and Madison to say that their 
professional aid was required early in the action of the eighth instant, and 
that the number of wounded soon called for their unceasing attention. I am 
happy to bear testimony that the devotion of these officers to the wounded 
under their care was conspicuous during the day and through the entire 
night ... Their efforts to alleviate pain and suffering were as benevolent 
as they were untiring, serving with equal kindness and zeal our army and 
the large number of the enemy’s wounded that fell into our hands,’’43 


The old saying that a prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country did not apply in Newburgh, New York, where the citi- 
zens called a meeting at the Orange Hotel, June 27, 1846, to mani- 
fest their sense of Colonel Belknap’s ‘‘noble bearing by some public 
testimonial.’’ Resolution passed stated: 


41 Cherokee Advocate, Tahlequah, C. N., April 9, 1846, p. 2, col. 3; Fayette 
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“Whereas, Lieutenant Colonel William G. Belknap when a youth entered 
service of our country from his native town, as an officer in the war of 1812, 
through which he served with distinction. . . and now learning ts of his 
true and noble bearing on the 8th and 9th of May last .:. gratifying to 
Newburgh, and just such as they would expect from Colonel Belknap, who as 
Lieutenant in 1814, so retired with his picquet guard before the enemy’s 
column, as to excite the warmest commendation of General Ripley. 

“Resolved that he be presented with the thanks of the citizens of New- 
burgh [and that they] present him with a sword.” 44 


This presentation sword cost $350 and bore the inscription 
on the blade: ‘‘Fort Erie, August 15, 1814; Palo Alto, May 8, 1846; 
Resaca de la Palma, May 9, 1846.’? The scabbard was inscribed: 
‘Presented by citizens of Newburgh, his native place, to Col. Wm. 


G. Belknap, U.S. A.’ 

The Colonel was with the First Brigade, Army of Occupation 
in Mexico to May 28, 1846; from Monterrey, Mexico, September 15 
1846, he acknowledged receipt of his commission of brevet colonel.* 


From Camargo, October 26, 1846, McCall wrote: 

“My old and valued friend, Colonel Belknap, arrived here from Monterey 
yesterday, on business for General Taylor, and returns tomorrow. I shall 
accompany him for the purpose of seeing the country and studying the 
battlegrounds.’’47 

McCall, at Monterrey, Mexico, November 24, 1846, described the 
magnificent scenery in that country: 

“ . . the most wonderful phenomenon in the natural scenery of this 
romantic land is witnessed among the mountains beyond Marin at sunrise. 
Of this grand spectacle, Colonel Belknap had spoken on the way; and he made 
a point of reaching, by a forced march, a certain camping-ground, where 
grass and water ... were to be found. This camp-ground was ten miles 
from a position he wished to reach before sunrise the next morning, in order 
to see the effect of the first shaft of light cast above the horizon by the 
great luminary. 

“|... we mounted our horses at half past three A. M., leaving the escort 
to get their breakfast. ... we urged our horses over rough mountains and 
through murky vales. Until we reached a slight elevation ... we drew up 
and turned ... to the east, just five minutes before the glorious sun made his 
appearance ... Colonel ([Belknap] skilfully turned my attention to this point 
(a gateway between the mountains) for he had only told me of a grand sight 
to be witnessed here at sunrise ... But when the sun had fully risen, the 

Colonel called me to turn and look to the rear. I was struck dumb with 
admiration ... I was called from the rapture of delight with which I was 
filled, by the Colonel calling out, ‘Study it well; it lasts only eight minutes.’ "48 

_ Belknap was Acting Inspector General of the Army of Oecupa- 
tion under General Taylor up to July 16, 1847; he participated in 
ee battles of Monterrey on September 21 and Buena Vista February 
22-23, 1847. He evidently made a brilliant record as he was bre- 
vetted colonel on May 9, 1846, for gallant and distinguished ser- 


44Samuel W. Eager, Esq., History of Or 
aaj Hose - es aos ry of Orange County, Newburgh, 1846-47, p. 
45 Eager, op. cit., p. 198. 
46 AGO OFD, Record Section, Officers, Div. 442. 
47 McCall, op. cit., p. 466. 
48 Tbid., pp. 468-70. 
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vice at Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma; on February 23, 1847, 
he was brevetted brigadier general for gallant and meritorious 
conduct at the battle of Buena Vista where Taylor’s force fought 
against General Santa Anna.‘? From a camp near Monterrey on 
October 9, 1846, General Taylor reported the valuable and efficient 
Service of Belknap and other officers.®? 

The recently married Susan Shelby Magoffin of Kentucky 
wrote in her diary at Mier, Mexico, September 8, 1847: 


“Such a place this is! The seat of so many country-mens wrongs, the most 


miserable imaginable; . . . Last night a band of robbers entered, shot down a 
sentinel, rode through the plaza, hitched up and drove off five wagons loaded with 
merchandise belonging to a Frenchman. ... A runner comes in this evening from 


the party of forty dragoons sent in pursuit of them by Col. Belknap saying that 
they have come upon the thieves, some hundred in number dividing out the spoils 
and only twelve, or fifteen miles from town, have had a fight, killed fifteen of the 
enemy, retaken the goods with all the Mexican equipage, guns, blankets, saddles, 
&c., and all without any loss on our side; they are returning to town. .. Col. 
Belknap, the commanding officer here has been very kind to send us dinner and 
' supper, for the sleeping we must ourselves provide.”1 

Brigadier General D. E. Twiggs reported from the Department 
of Vera Cruz, February 29, 1848, the arrival there six days before 
of Colonel Belknap and the Fifth Infantry to which he had been 
assigned on his promotion to lieutenant colonel September 26, 1847. 
He was evidently on his way back to the United States as he soon 
arrived at Fort Smith aboard the J. B. Porter, en route to Fort 
Gibson, where he was to take command in place of Lieut. Col. Dixon 
S. Miles. 


Through Adjutant Pinckney Lugenbeel, General Belknap, on 
January 29, 1849, addressed a letter to the Rev. Daniel McMannus, 
Post Chaplain, Fort Gibson, C. N., in which he said: 

“The General Commanding directs me to say that he deems it inexpedient to 
take up a collection for Charitible (sic) or other purposes in the Post Chapel. 

“The troops being compelled to attend church, should be protected from a 
semi-compulsory contribution. All such persons as may be willing to contribute, 
can very easily do so at your quarters, 

“The General also directs me to say, that the service, including the sermon, 
must in no case, exceed one hour in duration.’”’53 

An interesting item appearing in the newspaper stated that 
Bishop Freeman had preferred charges against General Belknap, 


49 Heitman, op. cit., vol. 1, p. 207. 

50 Report Secretary of War, 1846, p. 89. 

51 Stella M. Drumm (ed.) Down the Santa Fe Trail. The diary of Susan 
Shelby Magoffin, 1846-47, New Haven, 1926, pp. 259-60. “Mier, situated on the 
Alcantro, and famous for having been the place where the Texans capitulated to 
Gen. Ampudia” (John T. Hughes, Doniphan’s Expedition, Cincinnati, 1849, p. 373). 

52 Fort Smith Herald, December 20, 1848, p. 2, col. 1; Grant Foreman, Ad- 
vancing the Frontier, Norman, 1933, p. 70. 

53 Letter from Major General E. T. Conley, The Adjutant General, Washington, 
D. C., January 19, 1938. 
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commandant at Fort Gibson, for ‘‘“irreligious conduct, in not ye 
mitting the chaplain at that post to preach longer than an hour. 

General Belknap may have wished himself back in Mexico 
where he fought real battles instead of the petty annoyances to 
which he was subjected as commandant at Fort Gibson. On April 
95, 1850, he wrote to Lieutenant F. F. Flint, acting assistant adju- 
tant general at Fort Smith as follows: 


“Your letter of the 18th inst. enclosing one from the Adjt. Genl of the Army 
of March 26: one from a U. S. Senator from the state of Arkansas and two slips 
taken from the Van Buren Intelligencer were received last evening. It is alleged 
that ‘I interfered with the rights of a citizen of Arkansas, while in the Indian 
country—with respect to the purchase of a negro girl &c.’—and I am directed by 
the Commanding General to make such a statement of the facts and circumstances 
in relation to the subject matter of the complaint, as will enable the War Depart- 
ment in a reply to Mr. Borland to exhibit the whole matter in its true light and 
bearing,’ 55 

“The person alluded to, in the letter from the Adjt. Genl., Jno. M. Smith, 
commonly called ‘Goggle Eyed Smith’ is notoriously a professional gambler. He 
came to my quarters accompanied by a Cherokee of the name of Chisholm and 
enquired for a negro woman, a servant in my family, belonging to a Mrs. Schrim- 
sher of the Cherokee Nation and desired to see her. I asked him to walk through 
the room to the place in which she was employed—pointed her out to him—left 
him and returned to the house without making any remark whatever. 

“In the course of the same day, I was informed that Smith was a profes- 
sional gambler of notoriously infamous character—on the day following, he came 
to my office & said he understood I wished to see him—I told him that I wished 
him to leave the Indian country—He claimed to be a Cherokee citizen, and stated 
that he had business in the country and wished to remain several days for the 
purpose of arranging it. I gave him the time he desired—and told him also that 
he could not be permitted to come into the Indian country without a passport. 

“I enclosed herewith papers Numbered 1. 2. 3 & 4—relating to Smith and his 
character—Thus much for Jno. M. alias Goggle eyed Smith and his publication 
in the Van Buren Intelligencer. 

“In reference to the editorial ‘slip’ from the same paper, I will say, that I 
have understood, and my information came from a reliable source, that the Editor, 
G. W. Clark, some years since, resided at this Post, as an employee in the Indian 
Department—that his house was the common & constant resort of gamblers—this 
same man Smith frequently, if not constantly with them—(Hence, perhaps the 
sympathy manifested by the one for the other)—that Clark was ordered from the 
Post by the then Commandant Col. R. B. Mason Ist Dragoons, and that the guard 
received orders to confine him in the guard house if he again came on the mili- 
tary reserve. 

“It appears somewhat novel to me, to be called upon officially to defend 
myself against the attacks of a scurrilous & irresponsible press, however ‘extensively 


54 New York Tribune, June 15, 1849, p. 4, col. 4, from the Van Buren In- 
telligencer. A search of records on file in the office of the Adjutant General 
failed to locate any charges preferred against General Belknap. George Wash- 
ington Freeman was born in Sandwich, Massachusetts, June 13, 1789; he took 
priest’s orders in the Episcopal Church and was consecrated Bishop of Arkansas 
in 1844, He died at Little Rock, April 29, 1858 (Universal Pronouncing Dictionary 
of Biography, Philadelphia, 1888, p. 1042). 

kee Solon Borland, a native of Virginia, educated in North Carolina, studied 
medicine and located in Little Rock, Arkansas. He was appointed senator from 
that ae to ae : Mose! pets by the resignation of Ambrose H. Sevier; 
was subsequently elected to fi evier’s unexpired term. H i 
24, 1848, to April 3, 1853. Sg ny ae 
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circulated,’ and with the exception of the case of Major Genl Scott while command- 
ing the Army of Mexico, it is believed to be the only one on the record of our 


Military History.56 

Early in May, 1850, Gen.Matthew Arbuckle because of ill health 
was compelled to relinquish his post; he turned over command 
of the Seventh Military Department to General Belknap and left 
for Hot Springs hoping to benefit his health.57 


General Belknap commanded his regiment and the garrison of 
Fort Gibson from December 14, 1848, to May 7, 1850; he was com- 
mander of the Seventh Military Department and the post to July 
17, 1850, and commander of the post and his regiment to May 15, 
1851.°8 For the commencement exercises at the Cherokee Female 
Seminary at Tahlequah, Colonel Belknap sent the military band 
from Fort Gibson to play stirring airs, and during the evening while 
the pupils promenaded about the grounds the musicians discoursed 
sweet harmony, much to the delight of the students and visitors.®9 


The United States made a treaty in 1845 with the Creek and 
Seminole Indians and in 1848 the attorney general decided that 
Negro slaves belonging to the red men should be restored to the 
masters they had before the intervention of General Jesup. Plans 
were made by General Arbuckle, then commanding Fort Smith, to 
have the slaves turned over to their Seminole owners at Fort Gibson 
on December 22, 1848; instructions were given General Belknap to 
arrange for the delivery, which was delayed until January 2, 1849, 
because extremely cold weather made it impossible for the south- 
ern Indians to reach the garrison.® 


An interesting letter written by a prominent Cherokee to John 
Drew, one of the delegates to Washington from that nation, gives 
an idea of some of the duties of General Belknap at Fort Gibson. 
This letter, dated May 7, 1850, from Bayou Menard, is in bad con- 
dition, but enough is legible to show the activity of the army officer 
in trying to suppress the sale of liquor to the Indians. 


“.. . Belknap, and the whiskey smuglers have their ........ ins yet. He put the 
Capt. and Clerk of a [Steam] Boat in the Guardhouse this morning and [confis- 
cated] eight or ten Barrels of whiskey, and then went into the bar and turned 
out all of the good wines &c into the river, and now and then gets after a white 
man ae chases him until he takes to the Bush. Such is the daily labor of the 
Genl.”6 


56 AGO, OFD, 254 62 Arbuckle. Recd. Apl. 29, 50. 

57 AGO, OFD, A 87 Fort Smith, May 6, 1850; Grant Foreman, The Five 
Civilized Tribes, Norman, 1934, p. 135. 

58 AGO, OFD, Record Section, Officers Division, 442. 

59 Althea Bass, A Cherokee Daughter of Mount Holyoke, Muscatine, Iowa, 
1937, p. 15. ; 

60 Office Indian Affairs, Jones to commissioner Indian affairs, January 30, 
1849, Seminole File J 143; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, Norman, 
1934, p. 257. an 

61 Lewis Riley to Capt. Jno. Drew. Riley had served as solicitor from Cana- 
dian District in 1841, 1842, and as councillor from the same district in 1845, The 
above letter is in the manuscript collection of Grant Foreman. 
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Upon the death of Cherokee Agent William Butler on Septem- 
ber 24, 1850, General Belknap acted as agent until the appointment 
of Dr. Butler’s son to fill the office. When the Cherokee Couneil 
convened October 9, 1850, Chief John Ross delivered his message 
before a gathering of persons which included General and Mrs. 
Belknap and a party of officers from Fort Gibson. These distin- 
guished guests were presented to the Council. 

No document authorizing General Belknap to act as Cherokee 
agent has been located in the National Archives at Washington but 
there are on file two letters to the commissioners of Indian affairs 
from the officer. The first, dated November 19, 1850, concerned 
General Belknap’s opposition to licensing white traders to conduct 
business in the Cherokee Nation; the second letter, written four 
days later, concerned the claims of a Mrs. Margaret Root. These 
letters were signed ‘‘Brigadier General and Acting Cherokee Agent.” 
George Butler relieved Belknap as agent on December 8, 1850.8 

On November 11, 1850, Senator George W. Clarke of Crawford 
County introduced a resolution in the Arkansas Legislature to the 
effect that General Belknap at Fort Gibson ‘‘has perpetrated un- 
lawful tyranny and unjustifiable outrages upon citizens of Arkan- 
sas;’’ he wished congress to define the right of citizens in the In- 
dian country beyond the limits of a state. These complaints against 
Belknap grew out of his attempts to regulate horse racing at Fort 
Gibson, as they had such a demoralizing effect upon the commun- 
iby , 

In the spring of 1851, General Belknap was ordered to examine 
the route between Fort Smith and Donna Ana, Texas, for the pur- 
pose of establishing a military post to protect California emigrants 
and settlers moving to Texas against the wild plains Indians. Five 
companies of the Fifth Infantry marched from Fort Smith, one from 
Fort Gibson and one from Fort Towson to Fort Washita; at that 
point they were organized for the march to the Brazos. The com- 
mand was accompanied by Capt. R. B. Marey, who had explored 
this route in 1849. 


Equipment for the march was assembled at Fort Washita. Ten 
well-broken range horses were to be taken, as they could live on the 
grass; three or four ox teams, fourteen wagons and eight mule 
teams. Each officer was directed to take a pocket compass and 
a thirty gallon cask was carried in each wagon. Beef cattle were 
to be driven by the soldiers. The party was accompanied by Black 


62 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilize t = i 
Oarlce asin eae d Tribes, pp. 391, 405; Fort Smith Herald, 

63 Sincere thanks are due Mr. P. M. Hamer, Chief of the Division of Ref- 
erence of the National Archives, Washington, D. C., for information used in this 
biography. Mrs. Anita S. Tilden, Librarian of the Office of Indian Affairs, 
has been most kind in assisting the author and thanks are hereby expressed. 

64 Cherokee Advocate (Tahlequah, C. N.), November 26, 1850, p. 2, col. 1; 
also p. 2, col. 5, an article copied from Arkansas Banner (Little Rock). 
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Beaver, the celebrated Delaware Indian, and several other euides. 
Arms were ordered taken from Fort Gibson and a piece of artillery 
from Fort Washita. The command carried thirty pounds of canister, 
thirty pounds of grapeshot, cartridges and six round shot.®® 


The expedition crossed Red River at Preston and continued 
on a southwest course to the headwaters of the Brazos River. Ten 
miles below the crossing of that river by the Donna Ana road a site 
for a fort was selected on June 14, 1851, by General Belknap; this 
post was subsequently named for the general.*® General Belknap 
died November 10, 1851, on his way from the Brazos to Fort Washita. 
He was ill and was being conveyed in an ambulance, accompanied 
by a few friends. 

“The corporal in charge stated that whilst the team was moving slowly onward 
he heard a groan, when he immediately ran to the Gen— and lo! The vital spark 
had fled. .. He has left a most interesting family to mourn his loss.’”67 

Major Holmes of the Seventh Infantry, commandant at Fort 
Washita, notified Col. Henry Wilson at Fort Smith of General 
Belknap’s death. His body was taken to Fort Washita by a sergeant 
and a member of the band and interred November 11 at that post.® 
Surgeon I. B. Wells reported to the Surgeon General of the Army, 
December 9, 1851, that General Belknap died from typhoid dysen- 
tery ‘‘in a wagon, being on his way to join his family at Mort Gibson, 
having left the Brazos on Surgeon’s certificate of Disability.’’® 


In the old cemetery at Fort Washita, Oklahoma, is a heavy 
limestone slab, sinking into the empty grave, which bears the in- 
scription: ‘‘Brigadier General William G. Belknap, U. S. A., Died 
Wov..11, 1851.’°" 


From the War Department, Washington, August 6, 1872, Sec- 
retary of War William W. Belknap wrote to Quartermaster General 
M. C. Meigs: ‘‘I have reason to believe that the remains of Of- 
ficers and Soldiers, and their families are buried in the Cemeteries 
at the abandoned posts of Forts Arbuckle and Washita. 


65 AGO, ORD Fort Smith, Letter Book 23, pp. 39, 42, 44-6; ibid., Letter Book 
87, Headquarters 7th Mil Dept. Fort Smith, April 19, 1851; Foreman, The Five 
Civilized Tribes, pp. 138-39; ibid., Adventure on Red River, Norman, 1937, pp. viii. 

66 Jbid., p. x; Grant Foreman, Marcy and the Gold Seekers, Norman, 1939, 
p. 384, n. 5. 

67 Rodney Glisan, Journal of Army Life, San Francisco, 1874, pp. 87-8. 

68 AGO, OFD. 520 B 51. 

69 AGO, OFD. 520 B 550 1851. 

70 Chronicles of Oklahoma, “A Visit to Old Fort Washita” by W. B. Morrison, 
Ph. D., June, 1927, p. 178. When Mrs. Belknap left Fort Gibson she sold her 
fine piano to Mr. and Mrs. William P. Ross. It is now the property of Mrs. Ross’s 
granddaughter, Mrs. Marjorie Ross Upton (Mrs. H. B. Upton), who has loaned it 
to the museum of the Northeastern State College at Tahlequah, Oklahoma (author- 
ity Mrs. Albert Withers, Fort Gibson, Oklahoma, June 18, 1941). Sincere thanks 
are due Miss Edna L. Jacobson, Head, Manuscripts and History Section, New York 
State Library, Albany, for information concerning the Belknap family. 
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“I intend to send Major Mack in October next, to Fort Washita to superintend 
the removal and accompany the remains of my father Gen’] Belknap, to the Cemetery 
in Keokuk, Iowa, where I have a lot. 

“I would be pleased to have you make arrangements for the removal, at about 
that time, of the remains of such other soldiers and their families as may be found 
at these two posts, to the National Cemetery at Fort Gibson, I. T.” 

On October 10, 1872, Quartermaster James Belger telegraphed 
from Fort Gibson to Maj. O. A. Mack, Washington, D. C. that he 
would send Superintendent Thomas to Fort Washita for the remains 
of General Belknap as he knew the locality of the grave. Seven 
days later William Thomas, Superintendent of the National Ceme- 
tery, reported to Col. James Belger: 

“T have the honor to make the following statement as to the location and con- 
dition of the grave where the late Gen’] was disintered. (sic) I make this state- 
ment so there will be no cause for friends or relatives to doubt that it is the 
identical body. The grave was in an old cemetery about five hundred yards north 
from the old garrison of Fort Washita, I. T. The grave was marked with a large 
limestone slab with the following inscription. Brigadier General William G. Bel- 
knap died Nov. 10th 1851. This stone was laid upon a brick wall or vault and 
under the brick work and about 18 inches from the surface of the ground was 
covered with two large flat stones which projected about two feet on each side 
of the grave laid in cement the coffin was all decayed. .. . Disinterred Oct 15th 
1872 by me. . .” 

Colonel Mack transferred the remains of General Belknap to 
Keokuk. Iowa, where they were reinterred in Oakland Cemetery 
in Lot 14, Block 19, title of which was in W. W. Belknap. The 
inscription on the stone over his grave reads: ‘‘Wm. G. Belknap, 
Brigadier General, U. S. ARMY., Died near Preston, Tex., 11-10-51, 
Age 57 yrs.’”’ 7 


71 This information from the sexton of the city owned cemetery was furnished 
the writer by Mr. Carl L. Mundy, City Clerk of Keokuk, Iowa. “Thanks are ten- 
dered Mr. Mundy for his kindness in securing the facts. Acknowledgement is made 
to Miss Sarah Corwin, Librarian, Newburgh Free Library, Newburgh, New York, 
for research she made for the writer regarding General Belknap. 
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DEAN EVERETT C. WILSON 
1885—1942 


By Hubert Byrd 
_ Everett C. Wilson was born November 28, 1885, at Butler, 
Missouri, the son of James T. and Rhoda A. (Gasaway) Wilson. 
He began school in a tiny, one-room building called Marshall School 
near Butler in Bates county, the same school his mother and father 
had attended in their youth. It had solid walnut ‘‘black-boards’’ 
and possessed the rugged simplicity common in schools of those 
days. While in his early years his family moved to another farm, 
and Everett experienced nostalgia for the first time as he was 
separated from playmate cousins who had meant much to him. 
When Everett was ten, the family moved to Vernon county, 
Missouri where he attended the Lefler School located on his father’s 
farm. His eighth grade work, however, was done at Lowe School, 
several miles south of that farm. He rode to school every day on 
horseback, rain or shine, and on those early morning rides he first 
began to know and appreciate nature, an appreciation he never lost. 
His days on the farm were busy, happy ones. He enjoyed the 
changing seasons with their natural colors and he particularly liked 
‘‘cornplanting time.’’ In summer he learned to fish and in winter 
he liked to skate over the windswept ponds near his home. Hour 
after hour he would skate alone, for he had no brothers, and _ his 
neighbors were too far away to visit often. The lone, solitary figure, 
muffled in heavy wraps, could be seen skimming over the smooth 
ice of Kitten Creek. It was one of the pleasures he enjoyed most. 
When Everett was 14 his father died, and his mother, feeling that 
a lad of such tender years was too young to manage a farm and 
ride 12 miles to high school, moved to Nevada, Missouri, where the 
‘‘young man’’ attended school. Here he formed friendships which 
proved fruitful. His history teacher engendered within him that 
passion for history which later made him an historian of the first 
order. This teacher was also his Sunday School teacher. From her 
teaching and that of his mother, he was convinced that a life of 
service is a Christian life. He joined the Christian Church and 
became an intimate friend of the pastor, Dr. Edwards, who was 
later made Dean of the Bible College at the University of Missouri 
where Wilson later matriculated. He and two of his high school 
friends became custodians of the church and helped to pay their 
school expenses by pumping the old style church organ. 
He spent a summer as a lime-kiln hand at Ash Grove, Missouri. 
His most cherished summer, however, was the one spent prospecting 
in the Rocky Mountains with an old miner friend. Here he developed 
a love for mountains, rivers, and forests. He was not fond of 
shooting wild game but he tramped miles and miles through Missouri 
snows to visit his rabbit traps. He spent many hours digging for 
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treasure in Indian mounds on the farm. His collection of arrow- 
heads grew as he followed the plow in spring planting. 


At the age of nineteen he entered the State Teachers College at 
Springfield, Missouri. As an energetic and studious leader he was 
a force scholastically and in extra-curricular activities. He lettered 
in basketball, baseball, and tennis developing that sense of fair 
play which was characteristic of him throughout his life. During 
his senior year, 1908-1909, he was president of the senior class. 
After receiving his diploma he was immediately elected president 
of the alumni association. 


In the fall after his graduation he began teaching at Connerville, 
a small inland community in Johnston county, Oklahoma. After 
teaching at Connerville for one year, he accepted the position of 
instructor and athletic coach in the Tishomingo High School, a 
position he held for two years. In 1912 he came to East Central 
Normal in Ada. The year 1912 was decisive, for, in addition to 
becoming a member of the college staff, he married Miss Bessie 
Cassity, of Phelps, Missouri. 


Mr. Wilson began his career at East Central Normal as an 
instructor in English. Associated with him in this department were 
Miss Irma Spriggs and William Dee Little, the latter now publisher 
of the Ada Evening News. The classes of the department were 
taught in the Science Hall, the only building on the campus at that 
time. In the same year he became librarian. The library then 
contained only 507 assorted volumes. They consisted chiefly of 
periodicals, reports of government surveys and other miscellaneous 
books. He remained librarian for 30 years. At his death the library 
contained approximately 32,000 volumes, this growth being due to 
his untiring effort to make it the best. He constantly added to it 
state history and literature as well as modern and older works on 
social and economic problems, on education and philosophy, and 
fiction. The constant circulation of the library and Dean Wilson’s 
ambition to make the East Central college library do greatest service 
to the greatest number of students, has done much to promote the 
growth of the institution and a desire for better reading. 

His love of all literature and history coupled with a studious 
nature kept Mr. Wilson exploring files, catalogues and book lists 
from which he selected books best adapted to the study program of 
the college he served, and from which he continued to expand the 
enviable knowledge of his own favorite subjects. 

While building the library at the college, he did not disregard 
his formal professional development. He was graduated with a 
B. A. degree from the University of Oklahoma in 1923 and with a 
B. S. degree in Library Science from Columbia University, New 
York City, in 1931. He maintained membership in both the Okla- 
homa and American Library Associations, attending most of the 
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conventions of those bodies. He served as President of the Okla- 
homa Library Association and was an active leader in it. 

In 1912 he was named coach of the college girls’ basketball team. 
In those early days the colleges of the state maintained regular 
Scholastic competitive programs in this sport. In 1913, his second 
year as coach, Hast Central had one of its best teams, with a record 
of eight wins and one loss, the sole loss being to the University of 
Oklahoma. The following year was even better as the team closed 
the year with no defeats and a total of 233 points scored to only 
81 for the opposition. 

Mr. Wilson was named director of the interscholastic track, field, 
and curricular meet in the spring of 1913. The meet was held 
annually under his direction for 29 years. The first track meets 
were held on the site of the present administration building. Repre- 
sentation was from the schools in the counties of the East Central 
district and the meet grew through the years until it became 
recognized throughout state athletic circles as one of the state’s 
largest and best in competition for high school athletes. It was 
here that Mr. Wilson had an opportunity to apply his sense of fair 
play. It was here, too, that he showed that rare sportsmanship 
which characterized his everyday life, his thoughts and actions. 

The track and field meet which he directed proved to be an 
ideal medium through which the college could come in contact with 
the high schools of the district. It opened the way for a better 
understanding between the schools in the service area of the college 
and enabled the high school students to become better acquainted 
with it. Thus the meets he directed helped secondary school students 
in selecting the institution in which they desired to complete their 
higher education and helped the college find desirable students. 

Mr. Wilson broadened his activities still further in 1916 when 
he became the first editor of the Hast Centralite, a weekly publica- 
tion of the college which later developed into the present Hast Central 
Journal. He proved to be no arm-chair editor who left the work 
to his subordinates, for he was a man who took his responsibilities 
seriously. He wrote many of the news stories and handled the 
sports angle for which he had become eminently fitted through his 
association with the athletic teams of the college. His editorial 
columns expressed sound views of educational theory which were 
drawn from the study of education and from his experience. The 
East Centralite flourished as had everything else to which he set 
his hand. His keen, discerning mind and his ability properly to 
evaluate events and classify them through masterful technique, made 
the paper a decided asset to the college and the people of the district. 
So true is this that at one time when the paper was discontinued 
for lack of funds, the people who had come to appreciate it most 
provided a fund to establish what was the beginning of the present 
East Central Journal. E. C. Wilson was selected as its editor. 
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He relinquished his responsibility as acting editor in 1919 due 
to the pressure of his other school duties, but was back again in 1920, 
and served until 1926, when he finally gave up this phase of his 
duties. He remained a member of the Editorial Committee and 
thus while not acting editor he was always in a very definite way 
associated with the paper. 


In 1916 he was elected secretary of the East Central Oklahoma 
Education Association and served faithfully for 16 years. He helped 
build the organization by arranging excellent programs for the meet- 
ings and working with various committees to formulate the plans. 
In recognition of his outstanding service, the members of the associa- 
tion made him a life member of the organization in 1932. An excerpt 
from the letter offering him the life membership reads as follows: 
“Services such as you have rendered cannot be paid for; but as a constant 
reminder to you of our gratefulness and appreciation of those services, 
we ask the privilege of presenting you with a life membership in the 
O. E. A. Our fondest hopes and wishes are that you may live long and 
continue active in East Central educational circles.” 

Dean Wilson did not confine his activities solely to his school 
work, however, for in 1935, when the city commission of Ada began 
to formulate plans for the construction of the Ada Public Library, 
he was consulted as to the membership of the Library Board. After 
the board members were appointed they consulted him frequently 
about the various details connected with the construction of the 
building; its equipment and general arrangements were those sug- 
gested by Dean Wilson. The architect who designed the library 
came to him for practical ideas; thus, the beautiful structure which 
stands today and gives service to the city of Ada is a silent tribute 
to the man whose understanding of libraries helped plan it. Dean 
Wilson was elected president of the Library Board in 1937, serving 
in that capacity for four years. The men and women who showed 
greatest activity in bringing the library plans to fruition and making 
the library an intellectual center, had the highest praise for his 
efforts to give the public the best in library service. 


; For many years Mr. Wilson was an active member of the Ada 
Lions Club, the first of the service clubs to be organized. He served 
as secretary for three years and was the club’s president from July 
1, 1932 to June 30, 1933. As an official in this club he was active 
in promoting the work of the Boy Scouts and affording advantages 
to the underprivileged children of both.urban and rural areas. He 
served for 12 years as chairman of the reading committee in the 
Pontotoc Area Boy Scout Council, including the counties of Pon- 
totoc, Coal, Atoka, and part of Johnston. He was successful in 
Securing cooperation of church organizations in aiding the Scouts 
financially. Dean Wilson’s interest in reading material for the more 
than 900 Scouts and cubs was deep and sincere. At each council 
meeting he urged the Scoutmasters and Cub leaders to promote 
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good reading among the Scouts under their direction and encouraged 
them to promote subscriptions to the official Boy Scout magazine. 


Mr. Wilson was for many years active in church work. He 
was an Elder in the Christian Church and from 1933 president of 
the Loyal Bible Class affiliated with that church. He had the 
respect of the members of that class and during his presidency it 
reached its greatest growth. He exemplified his religion in his 
daily life. He lived his Christianity. 


He was fully prepared to discuss any of the phases of Oklahoma 
history. He enjoyed reading and talking about the development 
of Oklahoma. His reading was so broad and so thorough that it 
was difficult to mention a book or a reference on Oklahoma history 
that he had not evaluated. So, when the organization of the Pon- 
totoe County Historical Society was being discussed, Mr. Wilson 
was anxious that it be perfected. He was zealous for the preservation 
of all kinds of materials of an historic nature, and interested in 
making them available to the public. When the Pontotoc County 
Historical Society was organized in January, 1941, Mr. Wilson was 
elected as a director. He served the organization well in this capacity 
by regular attendance, careful suggestion and thoughtful planning. 


An issue of the Hast Central Journal in 1937 was dedicated to 
him, and prominent men and women in the state who had known 
him were asked by the editor to express their opinions of Dean 
Wilson in the dedication issue. Letters of commendation for the 
long period of service and his contribution to the advancement of 
knowledge in the section of the state which he served, were received 
from such men as J. L. Rader, Librarian of the University of Okla- 
homa; John Vaughan, President of Northeastern Teachers College 
at Tahlequah; Dr. A. Linscheid, President of East Central State 
College; Milton Keating, Secretary of the Ada Chamber of Com- 
merce; Lyndol Swafford, Librarian of Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edmond; J. Hugh Biles, President of the Ada Rotary Club; 
Maude Cowan, Librarian of Southeastern Teachers College at Durant, 
and many others. 


It may be said without exaggeration that no institution of higher 
learning has had a single member on its staff who did more for it 
than E. C. Wilson did for East Central; first as an instructor in 
English and history, later as Librarian and Dean, and as director 
of worthy extra-curricular activities he contributed services of in- 
estimable value. He built one of the best libraries in this State. 
As Dean of the College he demonstrated executive ability of no mean 
order. Thoroughly sympathetic with students who had problems on 
their hands and eager to help them in solving their problems he was 
unswerving in insisting on right conduct, and led by the force of 
character and personal example rather than by orders or commands. 
Thus he impressed himself on the hearts and minds of hundreds of 
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students and thus his spirit continues to live in those who came 
under his influence. 


Nor was that influence confined to the college alone. In church 
and Sunday School, in civic clubs, through the Boy Scout organiza- 
tion and through the professional organizations in which he was a 
directing force, he allured people to the good life and led the way. 
He was a devoted husband, a good father, a sincere Christian, an 
excellent neighbor, an exemplary citizen and a loyal friend. Seldom 
are so many good qualities combined in one individual, and seldom 
indeed, is there a man in whom there is so little for which one 
might wish to invoke the mantle of charity. His sudden death on 
January 27th, 1942 called forth such tributes as it is given to few 
men to receive. 
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HINDMAN H. BURRIS 
1862-1940 
By Robert L. Williams 


Hindman H. Burris, born at old Stonewall, now Frisco, Chick- 
asaw Nation, Indian Territory, June 28, 1862, was the son of 
Colbert A. Burris! and his wife, Anhoyi (Palmer) Burris.2 


Colbert A. Burris was born in Pontotoe County, Mississippi in 
1827. His father died when he was five years old, and in 1837 with 
a Chickasaw contingent of emigrants he came to Push-ma-lein, Choe- 
taw Nation, and later lived near Tuskahoma and then at Doaksville 
in 1849 and during 1850 in Jacks Fork county, where he married 
Anhoyi, whose surname was Palmer. In 1856 he removed to the 
Chickasaw Nation and located in Pontotoe County, and from this 
county was elected as a representative, and afterward in 1859 from 
that district as a senator, in the legislature. In 1861 he was 
elected a Chickasaw delegate to the meeting of the five tribes at 
Old North Fork Town (Eufaula), and joined in the treaty with the 
Confederate States of America, frequently referred to.as the Albert 
Pike treaty, and after the close of the Civil War participated at 
Fort Smith in negotiating with the United States what is generally 
referred to as the Treaty of 1866. He was a member of the dele- 
gation on the part of the Chickasaws in the three conferences be- 
tween the Choctaws and Chickasaws, the last in 1886. During his 
public service in addition to that as a member of the legislature 
(lower house and senate) he was a member of the Chickasaw 
Supreme Court. An ordained minister of the Methodist Church, 
he was active in church work. After the death of his first wife, he 
married Miss Laura E. Bradley, an educated and cultured white 
woman, by whom he had seven children, only two having survived 
of the children by his first wife, to-wit, Hindman H. and Isaac. 


In his youth, Hindman H. Burris attended schools at String- 
town, Atoka, and Caddo, and in 1875 and 1876 at the Colbert Chick- 
asaw National School at old Stonewall’ and took advanced studies 
at Robberson’s Academy a few miles southeast of Tishomingo, the 
name later changed to Chickasaw Male Academy when Joshua M. 
Harley! was superintendent, same later being rebuilt at a new 


1JIn Leaders and Leading Men, Choctaws and Chickasaws, O’Beirne, Vol. 1, p. 
246, middle initial appears as “E”. His daughter, Mrs. Alex (Lula D.) Rennie, 
states that it should be “A”, signifying his Indian name “Ashalatubby,” and that his 
wife’s correct name was “Anhoyi” and not “Hoyay,” and accounts for O’Beirne’s 
error for reason her father spoke English brokenly and that “E” and not “A” and 
“Hoyay” and not “Anhoyi” were misunderstood by O’Beirne in preparation of copy 
for publication. 

2 Hindman H. Burris, a child of the first wife, an Indian woman, surname Palmer. 

3Vol. 15, p. 431 and Vol. 12, p. 425, Chronicles of Oklahoma. 

4Vol. 57, p. 357, Indian Pioneer History, Foreman Collection. 
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site just north of Tishomingo and called Harley Institute. It turned 
out many good and useful men. Its department of music was un- 
excelled and a student paper under leadership of Hindman H. Burris 
was published for the students and patrons, type being set and the 
paper printed by the boys of the academy.P 


Hindman H. Burris was united in marriage on April 28, 1885, 
with Miss Rhoda McGill, who died without children, and on Feb- 
ruary 26, 1898 was united in marriage with Miss Viola Jackson, by 
whom he had five children: Hindman H. Burris, Jr., Tishomingo; 
Anne Worthington, Arcadia, California; Annita Newman, Colbert 
A. Burris and Perry Burris of Tishomingo. 


In the early 80’s he managed the general store of Governor 
William L. Byrd at old Stonewall; shortly thereafter he taught a 
Chickasaw neighborhood school for a few months at Yellow Springs, 
Pontotoe County. In the late 80’s he clerked in the Byrd & Perry 
Store in Tishomingo, Frank Byrd, a brother of Governor Byrd, 
being the senior member, and was United States Postmaster there at 
that time. Then he was there associated with Jim Easton in the mer- 
cantile business. Later about 1890 he, with Governor R. M. Harris, 
and Frank Byrd jointly owned and operated a store in Tishomingo, 
and later acquired their interest. 


During this period he established a country home nearby where 
he operated a farm and engaged in stock raising, on which he erected 
a suitable building for use by the community as a church and school- 
house, which was ealled Burris Chapel. 


In 1890 he was chairman of the commission that codified the 
laws of the Chickasaw Nation and a delegate to Washington on 
part of the tribe; in 1891 auditor of the Chickasaw Nation; in 1896 
representative in the Chickasaw legislature from Tishomingo County, 
and its speaker, and resigned on October 7 at the close of the leg- 
islature; in 1896 and 1897 trustee of Burris National School, and 
treasurer of the Chickasaw Nation, and in 1898 he was a formidable 
candidate on part of the National party for governor. In 1899 he 
was trustee of Harley Institute. In prior years he had served as 
Chickasaw interpreter for the Chickasaw Supreme Court, and at 
the time of his death was a member of the Chickasaw Council by 
appointment of the governor of the Nation. 


He died at Tishomingo on Friday, September 20, 1940, inter- 
ment in the Chickasaw Cemetery, and survived by his wife and 
said children, also by two half brothers, George W. Burris, Ada, and 
Marvin J. Burris, Oklahoma City, and four half-sisters, Mrs. J. H. 
McKoy, Norman, Mrs. W. W. Woolly, Old Stonewall (Frisco), Mrs. 
Daisy Farnham, Dunean, and Mrs. Lula D. Rennie, Durant. 


5 Vol. 15, pp. 428, 429, Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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He was a member of the Masonic Lodge No. 77, F. & A. M., at 
Tishomingo, the Woodmen of the World, and of the Methodist 


Church, and after the erection of the state of Oklahoma affiliated 
with the Democratic party. 


Prominent leader in the political affairs of the Chickasaw 
Nation and its National party, his life both as a young man and 
in his prime and aging years exemplified a fine citizenship. In 
business and public life he observed a high type of ethics and up- 
rightness. As an honor to his race and his tribe and government 
and the national tribal party, with correct carrying on after the 
erection of the state, he will be remembered. 
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REMINISCENCES OF OLD STONEWALL 


By George W. Burris. 

The original town of Stonewall, in what is now Pontotoe County, 
Oklahoma, before the erection of the state on November the ‘16th, 
1907, was in Pontotoe County, Chickasaw Nation, Indian Territory. 
Its origin was the establishment of a trading post or general mer- 
chandise store about one and a half miles southwest of Frisco, Okla- 
homa, on the south side of Clear Boggy River shortly before the 
close of the War between the States, by a man by the name of 
Robert Cochran, brother of the late William L. Cochran, who was 
the first Mayor of the present town of Stonewall, on the Oklahoma 
City, Ada, Atoka Railway, and about three miles directly east of 
Old Stonewall, now Frisco, Oklahoma. 

At the close of the War in 1865 the mentioned trading post 
or store, consisting of a large frame building with a ware room on 
the north side of the store and extending the entire length of the 
building, was removed by its founder to the opposite side of the 
stream to the present location of the town of Frisco. This establish- 
ment continued through the succeeding years until about 1903 
under the ownership and management of various persons, as fol- 
lows: first by the original owner (1) Robert Cochran, and then 
(2) by the late James J. McAlester, later the founder of the city 
of McAlester, Oklahoma, and then (3) by T. J. Phillips, who died 
at Chickasha, Oklahoma in 1910, and then (4) by C. C. Rooks, 
who in 1880 moved to Central America, where he afterwards died, 
and then (5) by Wiliam L. Cochran, surviving son of the founder, 
and then (6) by the business firm of Byrd and Perry, composed 
of the late B. F. (Frank) Byrd and J. M. (Jim) Perry, both of 
Pontotoc County; and (7) finally by the late William L. Cochran, 
who formerly owned the business, later moved by him to New 
Stonewall where it was operated until his death in 1910, under the 
management of the late N. T. (Nick) Hurd. 


The original Cochran, a great admirer of General Thomas 
Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson of Civil War fame, when he re- 
established the business on the north side of Clear Boggy, gave the 
place the name of ‘‘Stonewall’’ for General ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, 
whose fame and gallantry as a commanding officer in the Confeder- 
ate Army during the War between the states from 1861 to 1865 
was so outstanding. Later, in the year 1878, the late William L. 
Byrd, ex-governor of the Chickasaw Nation, now deceased, moved 
from Doaksville in the eastern part of the Choctaw Nation, and 
established a general merchandise store at Old Stonewall, in this 
epoch having two stores. Later other business concerns were es- 
tablished there, and the county seat of Pontotoe County, Chickasaw 
Nation, was located there about the time the Cochran store was set 


1Vol. 12, pp. 432 and 436, Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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up. A United States Commissioner’s Court from 1895 to 1900 was 
held alternately at Center and Old Stonewall, first by Erwin O. 
Curtis, a kinsman of the late David B. Culberson, Congressman 
from Texas, and then by the late U. G. Winn, as Commissioner until 
the Commissioner’s Court was consolidated in a location at Ada 
when the Frisco railroad was constructed from Sapulpa to Denison, 
Texas. The Chickasaw National Academy, consisting of a board- 
ing school for Chickasaw Indian children, with two large structures, 
one for the boarding department and another for the educational 
department, was about the same time established there. The former 
was destroyed by fire in 1874, and the latter went the same way in 
1880. This institution was located about one mile southeast of 
Old Stonewall, now Frisco, Oklahoma. Its site adjoins the north 
edge of the old Stonewall cemetery where the remains of such prom- 
inent Chickasaws, as my parents, Colbert A. Burris and Laura A. 
Burris, are interred, said cemetery having been established shortly 
before the Civil War. Some of the old graves are walled in and 
covered with wide slabs of stone. Governor William L. Byrd’s 
mother was buried there about 1880, 


Collins Institute,2 a Chickasaw Indian School operated from 
about 1885 to 1905, was located about three miles southwest of 
Stonewall, now Frisco, Oklahoma, and is sometimes confused in 
identity with the Chickasaw National Academy heretofore men- 
tioned, two separate and distinct institutions, the first mentioned 
being abandoned some ten or twelve years before the latter was 
established. 


Along about the middle of the eighteen eighties one Judson 
D. Collins a distinguished full-blood Chickasaw Indian citizen living 
about five miles southeast of Stonewall, now Erisco, Oklahoma, 
his residence located about two miles from the old Colbert A. 
Burris homestead and about 2%4 miles southeast of old Stonewall 
on Clear Boggy and about five miles northeast of Byrd’s Mill, where 
the Franks United States Post Office was located, was a member 
of the Senate of the Chickasaw Nation, and as such officer he piloted 
through the Chickasaw legislature an act creating a manual labor 
school for Chickasaw boys afterwards named ‘‘Collins Institute’’ 
in his honor. The manual labor feature was abolished shortly 
after its establishment and it was then operated as a Chickasaw 
school for girls. One C. M. Coppege, a Methodist minister, was its 
first superintendent and a Mr. Wilson the last superintendent. 
Some of the buildings of this institution still stand and are now 
used as a farm and ranch. 

Rock Academy, a co-educational school for Chickasaw children 
then located across the line in the Choctaw Nation, and on the 
east side of the boundary line between said nations, by agreement 
between the governments of the two nations, a sufficient offset to 


2Vol. 15, p. 431, Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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the east was made in the boundary line So as to include said Aca- 
demy in the bounds of the Chickasaw Nation. 

Pittman Colbert, who came from Alabama and whose remains 
repose in an old Indian graveyard, near Byrd’s Mill was the father 
of Katherine Folsom, a Chickasaw Indian woman who was born 
in Alabama and whose remains repose in said Indian graveyard, her 
husband being Sampson Folsom, a Choctaw born in Mississippi, and 
who was a brother of the late Israel Folsom. Pittman Colbert 
and his son-in-law, Sampson Folsom, formerly lived near Doaksville 
in the Choctaw Nation but later moved to the Chickasaw Nation 
near Byrd’s Mill and Old Stonewall.? 

Just after the Civil War between the states in 1865, the men- 
tioned Chickasaw National Academy at or near Stonewall, now 
Frisco, was superintended by the late George W. Bradley, a war 
refugee from Lexington, Missouri, who was the maternal grandfather 
of the writer, and whose remains now rest in the old Johnsonville 
Cemetery on the South Canadian River near Byars, Oklahoma. 
Colbert A. Burris, deceased, the writer’s father, operated the board- 
ing unit of this school with the assistance of his wife, Laura A. 
Burris, the writer’s mother, who also taught in the primary depart- 
ment of the institution. 

We now depart from the founding of Stonewall and the origin 
of its name and discuss the circumstances of its loss by the name 
of ‘‘Stonewall.’’ In the year of 1903 the Shawnee branch of the 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway was constructed from Atoka, 
Oklahoma, to Oklahoma City, now known as the Oklahoma City, 
Ada, Atoka Railway, touched a section of country three miles due 
east of Stonewall, now Frisco, Oklahoma. A townsite was organ- 
ized at this point by the late Otis B. Weaver, Tom Hope, Governor 
William L. Byrd, and other citizens of Ada, Oklahoma, and a thriv- 
Ing new town sprang up there without either a name or a post-office, 
except that of ‘‘New Stonewall.’’ A plan soon began with the re- 
sult that on a bright moon-lit night in the winter of 1903, under the 
leadership of Date Crawford, now an attorney of Ada, Oklahoma, 
and the late N. T. (Nick) Hurd, then a business man of New Stone- 
wall, the post-office at old Stonewall, now Frisco, was hoisted upon 
wagon wheel-trucks and moved to Stonewall, lock, stock and barrel; 
so on the following morn the new townsite had a definite name, 
“‘Stonewall’’ and a post office of the same name under the manage- 
ment of the late Mrs Minnie Lillard, nee Lyles, as post mistress, and 
old Stonewall was then without both a name and a post-office, but 
not for long. In 1905, two’years later, the Oklahoma Central Railway 
was constructed through old Stonewall from Lehigh to Chickasha, 
Oklahoma, under the promotion of the late Dorsett Carter, then 
an attorney at law in Purcell, Oklahoma. It was then the prevailing 


ee ide Katherine Jackson, Ada, Oklahoma, great-granddaughter of Sampson Fol- 
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opinion of the inhabitants of old Stonewall that this new railroad 
was a branch of the Frisco Railway System, so in renaming the 
town they gave it the name of Frisco under the mistaken identity 
of the new railroad; and shortly a post-office of the same name was 
established there, so despite the removal, old Stonewall still had 
a name, Frisco, and a post-office of the same title. 


From 1905 to 1933, covering a period of more than a quarter of 
a century, old Stonewall under the new name, Frisco, flourished 
as a thriving little town, subsisting mainly upon the resources of 
an agricultural community. Again the ill winds began to blow 
in the direction of Stonewall, now Frisco. The Oklahoma Central 
Railway running through Frisco from Lehigh to Chickasha, Okla- 
homa, ceased to operate in 1933 from Ada to Lehigh on account of 
business depression. The trackage and most of the housing proper- 
ties of the scrapped railroad were removed and there now remains 
nothing of this once busy little transportation line except the right 
of way, and Frisco without railroad facilities has dwindled from 
a once prosperous railroad town to two small stores and a post-office. 
One of these remaining stores is the old William L. Byrd store,‘ 
now a two story structure, the lower story of which was erected 
some sixty years ago, and the first store that the writer recalls 
having seen in his life. 

By 1903, the allotment of the lands in severalty of the common 
land holdings of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Indians of the Indian 
Territory under the supervision of the United States Government 
was begun, and through an act of Congress in 1898, old Stonewall, 
now Frisco, together with the other towns and cities of the Indian 
Territory, was laid out and officially platted into streets, lots and 
blocks under the management and direction of the United States 
Government townsite Commission created by act of Congress. Frisco 
was thus established officially under the name of Stonewall, as 
the name ‘‘Frisco’’ did not come into existence until about two 
or three years later, as shown by previous statements herein. By 
reason of this status there has been more or less confusion in the 
proper description of real property in both Stonewall and old 
Stonewall, or Frisco, and now it has been considered that the proper 
and legal way to describe realty in Frisco is to mention it as Lot so 
and so, Block so and so of Stonewall, now Frisco, Oklahoma, accord- 
ing to the United States Government survey and plat thereof. 

Remaining in Frisco is the old residence of the late Governor 
of the Chickasaw Nation, William L. Byrd. When he established 
his store in Stonewall, now Frisco, in 1878, he also erected a home 
where his old home now still stands in Frisco, Oklahoma. It then 
consisted of a double frame structure consisting of two large rooms 
at the north and south ends with a spacious hall between with 


4Vol. 12, p. 432, Chronicles of Oklahoma. 
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large dimension stone chimneys and fire places at each end and 
an L extension from the north end of the house for dining room 
and kitchen purposes. A second story was later added to this 
dwelling while still occupied by Governor Byrd.® This improvement 
to the dwelling was made by him about fifty years ago, and for many 
years thereafter this residence was looked upon as a very preten- 
tious mansion, as in fact it was for that day and time, and it still 
stands in Frisco, Oklahoma, as a memento of the eventful life of 
the late Governor William L. Byrd, who finally moved to and died in 
Ada, Oklahoma, several years ago. In about the year 1881, Gover- 
nor Byrd went to Washington, D. C. as a delegate to represent 
the Chickasaw Nation in official matters of the Nation; and while 
there the Governor’s attention was attracted to the many beautiful 
Silver Maple shade trees that then adorned the national capitol, so 
upon his return home he brought along a number of Silver Maple 
plants and set them out upon his premises. Some of these plants 
grew into huge shade trees which can yet be seen about the old 
residence. This class of tree sprouts prolificly from the roots of 
the mother tree. People in this section of the country admired this 
class of shade tree on account of the silvery tinge of its foliage, and 
Governor Byrd was generous in gratuitously supplying the demands 
of the people for Silver Maple plants from his premises; so while 
you are admiring the many beautiful Silver Maples throughout 
almost every community in this Western country you may well 
consider that you are admiring a civic adornment transplanted 
from your nation’s capitol through the thoughtful agency of Gover- 
nor William L. Byrd. 


Jn point of time old Stonewall, now Frisco, Oklahoma, is the 
second oldest town in the Chickasaw part of Oklahoma. When the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws migrated to this country from east of 
the Mississippi River some one hundred years ago, a small inland 
town sprang up in the eastern part of the old Choctaw Nation which 
they called Doaksville after the name of an accompanying pioneer 
trader by the name of Doak, who was also supposed to have some 
knowledge of medicine. Doaksville was one of the first towns in 
the new Choctaw-Chickasaw country, now displaced by Fort Tow- 
son. During the Civil War the Southern Confederacy established 
a transportation center further west on Clear Boggy called Boggy 
Depot. This village still remains at its original site in Atoka County, 
Oklahoma. It is the home and burial place of the late Allen Wright, 
a distinguished fullblood Choctaw Indian with a finished education. 
He was a Presbyterian Minister, Governor of the Choctaw Nation, 
and holds distinction of translating parts* of the Bible and New 
Testament into the Choctaw language. He died about 1885 and was 
buried at Boggy Depot, which was a town on the border of the 


5 Vol. 12, pp. 437, 439, Chronicles of Oklaho 
6 Vol. 19, p. 316, Chronicles of Oklahoma. on 
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Choctaw-Chickasaw country. Stonewall, now Frisco, Oklahoma, 
developed as a competitor with Tishomingo. McAlester, Atoka, 
Durant and other towns sprang up in 1871 along the Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad in the Choctaw and Chickasaw country 
completed to Denison, Texas in 1872. 


Some of the principal individuals who figured in the early 
history of Stonewall were the senior Cochran who established the 
first store at Frisco, and named it ‘Stonewall’; James J. McAlester, 
an inter-married citizen, pioneer merchant of Stonewall who subse- 
quently founded the City of McAlester, and became wealthy and at 
one time Lieutenant Governor of the State of Oklahoma, member 
of the State Corporation Commission and United States Marshal 
for the Indian Territory; John McKinney, an uncle of the writer, 
and the village blacksmith of Stonewall in its primitive period, and 
who later moved to Texas and established a small country store 
north of Dallas, at what is now known as McKinney, Texas; T. J. 
Phillips, an extensive land owner who died at Chickasha, Oklahoma, 
and interred there; Captain Tandy C. Walker, a part Chickasaw In- 
dian, the father of J. C. (Cent) Walker, now of Ada, Oklahoma. Cap- 
tain Walker was an extensive farmer and stock raiser and was for 
many years a law enforcement officer in the capacity of United 
States Deputy Marshal from the Federal Court at Fort Smith, Ark- 
ansas, which exercised criminal jurisdiction over the old Indian Ter- 
ritory; Judson D. Collins, founder of Collins Institute near Stone- 
wall ;Colbert A. Burris, a fullblood Chickasaw Indian, the father of 
the writer, long a political leader among the Chickasaws, who was 
County Judge, District Judge, Captain of the Chickasaw Militia 
during the Civil War, member of the Chickasaw Legislature, Judge 
of the Supreme Court of the Chickasaw Nation and a delegate to 
Congress on behalf of national business of the Chickasaw Nation 
in 1898 and a Methodist minister of the Gospel; William L. Byrd, 
twice Governor of the Chickasaw Nation; Reverend Willis Burns, 
a pioneer Baptist missionary among the Chickasaws, who died 
with interment at Stonewall, about forty years ago; C. C. Rooks, a 
pioneer merchant of Stonewall; Andrew Harden, late of Fittstown, 
Oklahoma, whose father constructed and operated Byrd’s Mill for 
a length of time in the later part of the seventies, consisting of a 
grist and flour mill and cotton gin which was run by water power 
from Mill Creek at the source of which are the big springs which 
supply the water for the Ada water system; Dr. George H. Truax, a 
leading physician of the Stonewall community from 1885 until his 
death in 1930, the grandfather of William Crawford, the present 
mayor of Ada, Oklahoma; and the William L. Cochran, heretofore 
discussed, who bore the distinction of being a member of the 
Nicaraguan Expedition of 1856, under William Walker, an adven- 
turist of Nashville, Tennessee, with an expeditionary force in an 
invasion into Central America where a Spaniard of the 15th. Cen- 
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tury had encountered an Indian Chief by the name of Nicaragua, 
and christianized him and established a Spanish government there 
under the name of Nicaragua in honor of the Indian Chief. This 
Nicaraguan expedition of 1856, headed by William Walker, was 
for the purpose of establishing an empire composed of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, but in fact it was the act of rainbow chasers who 
believed that this Nicaraguan country was practically inlaid with 
the precious metal, gold, but their scheme was short lived and 
without the desired gold. Uncle Billy, as he was called in his de- 
clining years, was a memebr of this expedition and lost a leg from 
a gun shot wound received when he met a hostile reception at the 
hands of the natives of Nicaragua, and thenceforth through his 
future career went about with a cork leg. He was a unique char- 
acter, well educated, widely read and especially fond of an argu- 
ment, for the sake of which he would in fact champion the side 
of a question diagonally opposed to his convictions. An interesting 
episode occurred while Uncle Billie was the first mayor and Justice 
of the Peace of Stonewall, when one J. M. (Uncle Johnnie) Sawyers, 
a farmer who still resides in that community, an ardent democrat 
and then a little fond of his cup, elated at the election of Woodrow 
Wilson as President of the United States proceeded to celebrate 
by crowing over town like a rooster, he being very adept in so doing, 
was brought before him. Some Republicans, not quite so well 
pleased over the election, caused Uncle Johnnie’s arrest for dis- 
turbing the peace. When his case came on for hearing before 
Uncle Billie Cochran, the Mayor, Nick Hurd, a mutual friend of 
both the Court and the defendant, appeared for and on behalf of 
Uncle Johnnie, and upon being asked by the mayor what Mr. 
Sawyers did to cause the disturbance, Nick replied that he crowed 
around a little like a rooster. ‘‘How many times did -he crow?’’ 
inquired the Mayor. ‘‘Oh, about two times,’’ replied Nick. ‘‘ Very 
well,’’ said the Mayor, ‘‘the defendant is fined fifty cents a crow 
together with the cost.’’ Then consideration prompted the Mayor to 
asked what Mr. Sawyers’ politics were. ‘‘He’s a Democrat and 
that’s why he was crowing over the election.’’ ‘‘Well, then, the 
fine and costs are remitted and Mr. Sawyers may go free,’’ de- 
clared the court. 
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RANGE RIDING IN OKLAHOMA 
By Ralph H. Records 


This article is based on the personal recollections of L. 8. 
Records, a cowboy who rode the range in Oklahoma from 1878 
until 1884. He was born in Indiana in 1856, removed to south- 
eastern Kansas in 1870, freighted with bull teams in southeastern 
Kansas from 1871 to 1873, cooked for government employees at 
Osage Agency, now Pawhuska, in 1874, and bought cattle in the 
Cherokee Indian Nation from 1873 to 1877. He close-herded at 
Dodge City in the summer of 1878, rode the point on Oliver Ewells’ 
herd to his range on the Eagle Chief in western Oklahoma, returned 
to work for the Comanche Pool, participated in the packhorse 
roundup of 1879, the wagon roundups of 1881, 1882, 1888, and the 
last roundup of 1884. He rode for the T-5 in 1879, trapped and 
hunted with Frank Tracy, also a T-5 cowhand, on the Eagle Chief 
and Cimarron rivers during the winter of 1879-80, rode for the 
Spade ranch four years, and had charge of the Spade beef-herd 
drives to Caldwell in 1884. He had a third interest with two 
brothers, Francis and Charles, in a ranch on the Ninniscah in 
western Kansas, 1877-1884, was associated with William Malaley 
and Major Hood on the Pole Cat ranch south of Caldwell, 1885, 
and terminated his range career in August, 1887, as foreman of 
the old Spade ranch. 


The cow country of Oklahoma was cosmopolitan. Three of 
Laban’s closest friends, Fayette Thomas, Tip McCracken, and 
Oliver Ewell, were Southerners. Thomas was born in Alabama,” 
McCracken in North Carolina,? and Ewell in Virginia. His old 
foreman of the Spade ranch, 1880-1883, was Sam Fling, an Iowan. 
Frank Bates, owner of the Spade ranch, came from Elmira, New 
York, and Frank Streeter from Ohio. Charles Siringo,® ‘‘Texas”’ 
Dave Thomas, John Watkins and many others were from Texas. 
Ervin Timberlake was a Confederate Soldier; Nate Keys was a 
fifer in the Union Army; and Ike Berry and William Dunlap also 
served in the Union Army, William Malaley, born in Alabama in 
1850, ran away from home and became a dispatch-bearer in the 
Union Army.? Frank Newcomer, son of a banker at Emporia, 
Kansas, and John Beck, were tubercular. Their relatives felt that 
life on the range would help them. 


1“The Recollections of a Cowboy of the Seventies and Eighties.” MS in pos- 
session of Ralph H. Records, Norman, Oklahoma. 

2Mrs. Della Thomas, Perry, Oklahoma, to R.H.R., July 9, 1937. 

3 Mrs. Anna McCracken, Medicine Lodge, to R.H.R., July 23, 1937. 

4Jnterview with Miss Evelyn Ewell, Kiowa, Kansas, June 28, 1937. 

5 Interview with Roy Streeter, Kiowa, Kansas, June 28, 1937. 

6 Charles A. Siringo, A Texas Cowboy .... (Chicago, Ill., M. Umbdenstock 
and Co., 1885), lff. ; an 

7Sam Ridings, The Chisholm Trail, (Guthrie, Okla., Co-Operative Publishing, 
Company, c 1936), 102-3. 
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When one reads western fiction or views a cowboy film he 
is apt to believe that all cowhands dressed alike and that their 
garb was spectacular. This was not true of the seasoned cow- 
hands of the seventies and eighties. Laban’s first hats had low 
crowns and wide brims. But from 1880 onward he wore John 
B. Stetson hats. His first one was dove-colored or dark grey and 
cost nine dollars. His high-heeled boots were always the best in 
quality. The heels gave the rider a brace when the horse came 
to a sudden stop; there was no danger of the foot going through 
the stirrup. He wore a soft-leather belt, two and a half inches 
wide, and drab-yellow in color. A webbed cartridge-bandolier was 
attached to the belt. A silk handkerchief costing a dollar was 
tied around his neck. When dust flew thick and fast it was 
brought up over the nose. During the cold winter of 1880-1881, 
“‘T dressed so heavy I could lie on the ground and sleep with 
comfort,’’? he remarked. He wore woolen breeches, and overalls 
outside. Fleece-lined underwear, a woolen shirt, and a knit woolen 
blouse further added to his protection.® 

Of winters he wound a red, knit, woolen comforter around his 
waist and stuffed the ends of the garment under his belt. Most 
men preferred to wear this garment around the neck. His hands 
' were protected by soft-ribbed gloves, and by a pair of wool-lined 
mittens over them. When adjusting anything about the saddle 
he removed only the mittens. The overcoat was long and heavy. 
‘A skeleton cap with made-in eyelets covered his face. He wore 
only thin nickel socks, made of cotton, and aretics over his boots. 

Every cowpuncher furnished his own saddle, bridle, blankets 
and clothing, but the company furnished the rope and mounts. 
A mount usually comprised four horses. Laban’s rope was thirty 
feet in length; others preferred fifty-foot lengths. He did not 
want the extra weight on his saddle. All the border towns such 
as Caldwell, Hunnewell, Harper, Medicine Lodge, and Kiowa, en- 
joyed a great trade with the cowmen of the Cherokee Outlet.® 

The cowhand usually was well fed. The ranch wagon was 
used to haul supplies from time to time. Yorke, Parker and Draper 
of Caldwell sold thousands of dollars of supplies to the ranch fore- 
men. They permitted the cowhands to establish a charge account, 
and kept a post office for them. It was unnecessary to go to 
a bank to cash checks. Consequently this general merchandising 
store was the cowhand’s headquarters while he was in town. In 
the summer of 1882 Laban had charge of 3500 head of eattle on 
the Skeleton near the present site of Enid, Oklahoma. ‘When 
supplies were needed, he drove the wagon to Caldwell. It was a 
two-day trip. All kinds of canned fruits, and bacon, flour, sugar, 
syrup, beans, condiments, and tobacco, were found in a single load. 
After the herd on the Skeleton was driven to the Spade ranch in 


8 “Recollections”, 402-8. 
9 [bid., 403-4. 
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the autumn, Bates and Payne paid the Caldwell firm twelve hun- 
dred dollars.!° 

All of the cowhand’s eating equipment,—knives, forks, spoons, 
plates, and cups,—were made of tin. The water bucket was made 
of cedar and bound with brass hoops. The cook served meats and 
vegetables with a long-handled spoon and a long-handled fork. 
The cowhands seldom lacked meat. And much fresh meat was 
available on all the great ranges of the Cherokee Outlet. When 
the spring roundups were finished, many a ranch foreman found 
unbranded cows on his range. These were butchered, and beef 
was served. Two cowhands on the T-5 ate numerous wild turkey 
when high waters on the Salt Fork and HKagle Chief marooned 
their supply wagon for nearly ten days in 1878. In 1879 they ate 
a two-year-old buffalo which Laban killed with a six-shooter. In 
the roundup of 1881 three wagon outfits served bear steak. Bill 
Mills roped the animal and chained it to a wagon. This occurred 
in the Gloss Mountains of the Cheyenne and Arapaho country. 
Oceasionally antelope were killed and served. The T-5 cook served 
channel catfish during the spring and early summer of 1879. The 
ranch house was on the bank of the Eagle Chief.!! 

From 1874 to 1883 the cowhands of western Indian Territory 
rode an open range. Major Drumm was the first cattleman to 
bring a herd to the Strip. When the Cherokee Strip Livestock 
Association was formed nine years later, fifty-eight cattle com- 
panies occupied more than three million acres in the Outlet.!% 

Since Drumm was his own foreman from 1870 to 1886, he kept 
very close watch over his men. Laban remarked, ‘‘A cowpuncher 
could stay all night quicker at Major Drumm’s camp than any 
other in the Southwest.’’ The Major’s men went to bed at ten 
o’clock and got up at four in the morning. Abe Manee told Laban 
he carried an extra blanket in the summer time and slept until 
sun-up. The Major remarked that if he fed his men too well they 
became indifferent about their work. When Laban was riding 
for the Spade outfit in the winter of 1880-1881, he spent one night 
with Drumm’s outfit. A heavy snow storm ‘struck before the 
men got into their bunks. The Major hurried them off to bed 
and ordered his cook to be out at 3:30 A. M., and the boys to 
take their lines an hour later. The guest ate breakfast with 
Drumm about two hours later, and the two soon got into an argu- 
ment. Drumm defended his point of view by saying that, when 
the snow started falling, the cattle started walking. The guest 
replied that, if he would mount his horse and ride through the 
tall grass in the flats and buffalo wallows, he would find his 


10 Jbid., 399-402. 

11 Jbid., 200, 204-6, 216-7, 373-5. 

1249 Cong., 1 sess., Senate Report No. 1278, pp. 308-10; Meade L. McClure, 
Major Andrew Drumm, 1828-1919. (A sketch prepared and read by Meade L. Mc- 
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cattle lying in warm beds completely shielded from the driving 
storm. When the cowhand returned to the Spade ranch, he saw 
scores of upthrust horns in the heavy grass on Drumm’s range. 
Then he wished he had taken the Major with him. Many men 
rode the line for Drumm, but Laban was not one of them. He 
had heard and seen too much to become a Drumm man. 

On the other hand the cowhands of the Spade outfit were well- 
fed. The foreman, Sam Fling, an experienced cowman, kept his 
riders out of the weather until the storm passed. He knew by 
experience that the cattle would begin to move when they became 
hungry. So the Spade policy was especially popular with the 
cowhands. 

The annual spring roundup was the most outstanding event 
in the cattle country. The first important one was the packhorse 
roundup of 1879. The cooks at the headquarters of each ranch 
were instructed to be prepared to feed a certain number of men 
at a given time, and the foreman to have an ample supply of grain 
ready. But the arrangement was a miserable failure. As they 
moved from one range to another, the ranch representatives pro- 
ceeded to round up all the cattle in sight and then to cut out 
and segregate those belonging to other ranches. No one could 
tell in advance when this would be accomplished. Once the cut- 
ting process was begun, it must continue until it was finished. 
They could not stop to eat when meals were prepared. So the 
cook’s efforts were largely wasted. Beginning with the eighties, 
Wiese were used until the ranges were completely fenced, in 

When the cattlemen met in their March meeting, usually at 
Caldwell, they designated a captain of the roundup. He prepared 
in advance a diagram of each of the great ranges, indicated the 
direction the roundup should take, and set the day when the 
ranch representatives should meet for their instructions. The date 
was set when the captain observed that the cattle had shed most 
of their winter coat of hair. A clear view of the brand was the 
essential thing. Abner Wilson, Major Drumm’s foreman, was the 
captain of the roundup in 1880. It was managed so well, the 
Southwestern Cattlemen’s Association, in their March meeting of 
1881, voted to give Wilson a hundred-dollar saddle. Many cow- 
hands were in Caldwell at the time. Solicitors were instructed 
to seek contributions. Laban saw a solicitor approach Ike Pryor, 
a cattleman from San Antonio. Ike pulled a quarter from his 
vest pocket and said: ‘‘There, take that. It will buy a horn string 
for the hundred-dollar saddle!’’ And thus the contributions rolled 


in! Wilson had to pay at least seventy-five percent of the cost 
of the saddle.% : ; 
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When the cattlemen learned that the day was set for the 
roundup to begin, each foreman was notified to send one repre- 
sentative. Every man attending the roundup must be an exper- 
ienced cowhand, have good eyesight, and be expert at observing 
brands and earmarks. The experienced cowhand knew that no 
two cows were alike in disposition. Almost at a glance he could 
spot the easy-going types. In forming a cut his nucleus was be- 
gun by quietly separating a sleepy, plodding fellow from the main 
herd. Then, one by one, others were slowly headed toward the 
lone fellow chewing his cud. When the cowhand saw the second 
animal throw his ears forward, he returned to the herd for an- 
other, The shifting-forward of the ears meant that the second 
animal had sighted the first one and would join him. ‘This tech- 
nique was more desirable, however, when beef herds were being 
selected from the main herd on the home range.16 


The ranch representative must know all about the horses from 
which his mount was to be selected. Good cutting and roping 
horses were ideal for the roundups. Not every ranch sent a wagon 
outfit. Perhaps one ranch out of five or six actually sent one. 
The foremen of the other ranches arranged for their roundup rep- 
resentatives to accompany the wagon.!7 


In 1881, Laban and his brothers, who occupied a range on 
the Chikaskia in Pratt County, Kansas, conducted a roundup of 
their own when green grass began to show. Thirty of their cattle 
were missing. Since they were associated with E. H. Chapin 
of near Medicine Lodge, Laban took Chapin’s wagon and mule 
team, and invited six other small cattlemen of Barber County to 
join him in the spring roundup. They met the ranch representa- 
tives of the Cherokee Outlet near Fort Cantonement on the North 
Canadian, a short distance south of the Cimarron. The roundup 
moved north and east through the Cherokee Outlet, thence north- 
west into Barber and Comanche Counties, Kansas.18 

The roundup of 1882 began at the north fork of the Canadian 
River near the present site of Oklahoma City and worked west- 
ward to a point near Fort Reno. Of nights the wagons, more 
than a dozen in number, were camped in a column along the 
stream. The Cheyenne Indians were numerous, and the presence 
of so many cow outfits was a source of provocation. The young 
Cheyennes were smarting under the treatment they had received 
at the hands of the United States Government. One evening when 
the whole wagon column was encamped, a young Indian came 
to one of the wagons and claimed a horse which George Jones, 
a Texas cowboy, had been riding. Jones terminated the argument 
by beating the Indian over the head with a quirt. The next morn- 
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ing as the wagon train was getting under way, Amos Chapman, 
a government scout, escorting a small detachment of soldiers, 
passed by on the opposite side of the river. The scout walked 
with a list, for he had been wounded in the Buffalo Wallow fight 
of 1874. Without slackening his pace he called: ‘‘You fellows 
had better be pulling out of there. We’re going up to the Indians’ 
War council to try to talk them into keeping the peace. If I ean’t 
persuade them, they’ll be right out killing every white man they 
can.’? Chapman was successful, however.’® 

The wagon outfits turned away from the Canadian toward 
the Cimarron and crossed the roughest country of western Okla- 
homa. It was apparent that the cattle drift from Kansas and 
the Outlet could not extend farther west. This country proved 
to be difficult for the wagon outfits to control their saddle horses. 
A dozen separate ranch representatives were attached to the 
Crooked Creek Pool wagon, and, of course, they had a large bunch 
of horses. It was the custom of the cow country for part of the 
men to ride in front of the loose saddle horses, and the rest be- 
hind them. The Barber County outfit had difficulty trying to 
keep the Pool horses away from theirs. When the column came 
to a hair-pin turn around a deep canyon, the Barber men looked 
across and saw all of the riders with the Pool wagon bunched 
behind their loose horses, having a good visit. Then the Barber 
men turned the Crooked Creek Pool horses back toward the south. 
Bill Mills, of the Pool, was the first to see what had occurred. 
He rode down the face of the steep canyon to head them off. He 
lay back on his horse’s rump to keep it from turning a somersault. 
“I believe that was the most reckless ride I ever saw,’’ Laban 
remarked. Mills had a terrible climb up the face of the canyon 
on the opposite side, but came out near the lead of the herd. 
Thereafter the Crooked Creek Pool observed the custom of the 
cow country.?° 

When the roundup outfits crossed the Cimarron they worked 
the Cherokee Outlet. Laban transferred to Major Drumm ’s wagon 
which wag in charge of Henry Johnson, captain of the Cherokee 
Outlet roundup. Johnson’s cut comprised Drumm’s, Campbell’s, 
Streeter’s, and those of the Barber County Association. The round- 
up worked east until they came to Turkey Creek where they ex- 
perienced a severe hail storm. The cattle were bedded in a bend 
of the stream, and Johnson’s wagon was stopped near a deep 
pool of water at the bottom of a high bank. The opening of the 
bend was only twenty rods across. It would be easy for two men 
to stand guard or ride the line, so it appeared. After night set in 
some one foolishly staked a horse so it could graze across the 
Ime to be ridden during the night. When blinding flashes of 
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lightning revealed heavy storm clouds, Johnson told Ad Martin 
and Laban to take the first guard. It was not long until rain 
fell in torrents. Then it began to hail. That stampeded the herd. 
The two riders had just passed one another. Martin was headed 
toward the open flat. He dashed to turn them toward the high 
bank, but his horse tripped over the high, taut rope and rolled on 
the ground. Laban whirled to help Martin, but twenty-five long- 
horns beat him to the crossing and ran to the prairie beyond. 
Martin was soon in his saddle and held the rest at the turn be- 
hind the bank.?! 


Laban rode after the terrified animals. ‘‘Hail as large as my 
fist began falling, and one hit me between the shoulders on the 
spine,’’ he stated. When one of the big slugs struck a cow in 
the back of the head, she dropped to her knees. Nearly the whole 
herd were bawling as if they were being killed. When they saw 
the rider, they turned and crowded closely around his horse, try- 
ing to get their heads under shelter. ‘‘I was as badly scared as 
the cattle and my horse. The wind was blowing a gale, sheet 
lightning was playing, and the roar of the hail was terrifying. 
I knew if one of those slugs hit me on the head, it might kill me 
or knock me off my horse. Suddenly in this turmoil and fright, 
Ad Martin came dashing up behind me with a wooden water- 
bucket on his head. I was glad to see Ad coming, for he always 
wore a million dollar smile and he brought it with him.’’ But 
one of the big slugs hit the bucket and another knocked the horse 
to his knees.?4 

The storm passed as suddenly as it came. As the cowhands 
were returning with the stampeded cows, Johnson rode up and 
remarked, ‘‘I just came to see whether you fellows were dead or 
alive.’? Then he told Martin and Records that the saddle horses 
had stampeded to the blackjacks. It was near morning when the 
horses and cattle were recovered. Johnson’s men lay around for 
a day waiting for the other wagon outfits to recover their cattle 
and saddle horses. Their cattle and horses had stampeded in 
every direction, for none of the riders cared to expose themselves 
to the hail.” 

The roundup outfit had a great deal of fun when former goy- 
ernor, James Hamilton of Kansas, sent his cowhands to join the 
roundup of 1882. They were green and unfamiliar with the cus- 
tom of the cow country. They wore broad-brimmed white hats 
with the brims rolled up in front and turned down at the back. 
They carried white-handle six-shooters and butcher knives and 
wore big spurs with bells on them. The stirrups were hitched 
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so high, the riders’ knees were nearly even with the seats of their 
saddles, and they leaned over their saddle horns like jockeys rid- 
ing race horses. Ike Berry, a sedate-looking man with a full beard, 
decided to have some fun. When one of Hamilton’s freaks cut a 
cow from the center of the herd, Berry charged after him swear- 
ing and yelling, ‘‘Hold on there. Stop! You. can’t take that 
cow!’? Soon Berry was surrounded by Hamilton’s cowhands. 
But Ike rode out like a whirlwind. Some of his associates rode 
over to see what had happened. ‘‘Why did you let that fellow 
get away with that cow?’’ Laban asked. Berry replied, “‘Tke 
Berry’s hide isn’t bullet-proof, and I saw I was getting too close 
to that six-shooter mob.’’*4 

The roundup of 1882 ended at Medicine Lodge, Kansas. When 
the saloons closed at midnight, the cowhands from the Cherokee 
Outlet stepped outside and emptied their six-shooters twice round, 
whooping and yelling the while. Laban was night-herding in Ante- 
lope Flat southeast of town, and knew at once what was going 
on. In fact Nate Priest, the town marshal, told him during the 
day what was likely to happen. When Priest threatened reprisals, 
Laban told him that the cowhands were entitled to some fun, for 
they had spent much money in the town. Priest thought it over, 
then changed his mind. He walked to his country home and 
stayed there.?> 

The roundup of 1883 was the most important of all. The 
previous year the cattlemen of northern Oklahoma started fencing 
their ranges, and were anxious to have an extensive roundup far 
to the south. Many of the outfits went as far as the Washita. 
The representatives of the Drumm and Spade ranches, ‘‘Texas 
Dave’’ Thomas and Laban Records, were instructed to take the 
Texas trail about the first of April, and join the Comanche County 
Pool’s wagon outfit. But they connected with the Barber County 
wagon instead. <A thin mist was falling, and they deposited their 
bedding in the wagon.”6 


The forenoon of the second day the wagon reached John 
Chapin’s store, and Laban observed that the Cimarron River ‘‘was 
awfully high.’’ Chapin and the Spade representative were friends 
of some years standing. Since it was impossible to cross the swol- 
len river with a loaded wagon, Chapin was induced to lend the 
stage company’s row boat.27 At that moment a number of Chey- 
enne Indian boys jumped out of a brand-new farm wagon and 
swam across the river. They were bound for Caldwell, Kansas, 
to entrain for the Indian school at Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The 
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boys’ driver, an old German unfamiliar with the Cimarron, at- 
tempted to cross. His team disappeared twice before they finally 
climbed out on the north bank, pulling only the running gears 
of the wagon. But the driver floated down stream in his wagon 
box, shouting, ‘‘Help! Help! I want help!!!,’’ until the Indians 
overtook him and turned him shoreward. Laban gave the Indians 
a dollar and a half in silver to take the Barber wagon across the 
river, while he and the other cowhands swam their own horses 
behind the loose saddle horses.?8 


The Barber men overtook the Comanche County Pool wagon at 
the North Canadian, and it was also at flood stage. The two outfits 
made a raft and ferried their wagons across. Then the horses took 
the water. Laban was on Little Dog, a Kingsbury and Dunson horse, 
an excellent swimmer, who had the habit of letting down to find out 
how deep the water was. He ‘‘sank to the bottom and left me about 
ten feet above, waiting for him to come up,’’ his master mused.?9 

Much venison was served, because deer were numerous and not 
difficult to stalk. The Indians were eating beef furnished them by 
the United States Government.?° 


When the cow outfits gathered around a big fire, the theme of 
discussion was the amount of cattle rustling reported between the 
two Canadian rivers. The Strip men were told they would not be 
permitted to cut out any of the ‘‘burnt’’ cattle. Laban was armed 
with a six-shooter and a brand book. And no one from the north 
had forgotten his six-shooter.*4 


As soon as the Kansas and Strip men reached the South Can- 
adian, they had their first roundup. ‘‘It was a regular rustlers’ 
roundup,’’ Laban added. The rustlers had four thousand head in 
their roundup, and it was difficult to find stray cattle because of 
so many different brands. The riders from the north spent three 
days in the presence of the rustlers, but neither group suffered a 
easualty.®? 


The Spade representative joined the 4D wagon and went to the 
Washita River. They worked through the Caddo Indian reservation, 
and then moved toward the Arbuckle trail. The whole outfit was 
on short rations and a number of the younger cowhands threatened 
to leave. But the fact that Fort Reno was at least fifty miles away 
was a strong deterrent. When they overtook the wagon on Deer 
Creek, the hungry riders ate palatable food for the first time in 
nearly two days. The next morning the Spade representative rode 
through White Bead’s herd on the Arbuckle trail. The old Cheyenne, 
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dressed in Indian regalia, carrying a buffalo gun, and wearing an 
eagle feather in his hair, sat like a statue on his horse. Farther 
north the cowhands passed a Mennonite mission and admired the 
Pole Angus cattle. They spent one night at old Fort Cantonement 
and arrived at ranch headquarters the first week of June. Then the 
Spade representative transferred to Drumm’s wagon and spent 
another month working the ranges of Barber and Comanche counties 
in Kansas. He returned to the Spade headquarters on the 4th of 
July. ‘‘It was the longest roundup I ever attended, and I lay in 
the shade ten days before resuming work again,’’ he concluded.®3 


Riding the line on the great ranges during the seventies was not 
lacking in danger and excitement. The cowhand must be resource- 
ful and ready to meet all emergencies. When Laban started to work 
on the T-5 in the spring of 1879 the cowhands were riding in pairs, 
because Dull Knife’s northern Cheyennes had killed some cowhands 
in September, 1878. The T-5 extended from the site of the present 
Cherokee, Oklahoma, to the present site of Fairview, south of the 
Cimarron. In dimensions it must have been thirty miles long and 
twelve wide. As long as the herd grazed on the northern half of 
the range, the cowhands bunked and ate at the large headquarters 
ranch house.24 As the summer wore on, and as dry weather pre- 
vailed, the great herd moved farther and farther away from the 
stream. So a tent was carried to Big Timber and other camp sites 
as the herd shifted its grazing ground. Some of the riders occupied 
two line dugouts near the Cimarron. One was in the lower portion 
of the range south of the river.®® 

Besides the cattle, a herd of mares belonging to A. G. Johnson, 
T-5 ranch owner of Dodge City, ran at large on the range. One day 
Laban saw a number of Mexicans riding across the range, but thought 
nothing of it at the time. Two days later the foreman reported that 
the mares were missing. So he detailed Laban to take the Texas 
trail northwest and recover them. Soon a steady rain set in, and 
the parched earth released a dense fog that made it nearly impossible 
to follow the trail. Suddenly seven or eight Mexicans dashed up 
and surrounded the lone rider. They were talking excitedly among 
themselves. The cowhand got his six-shooter ready; it was hidden 
under. his slicker. Presently one of the Mexicans rode up, ‘‘took 
the butt end of his quirt and lifted up the front part of my slicker 
so as to see the brand on my horse’s shoulder. The brand was a T-5 
and that saved my life. The mares had a small flying -v- on the 
Shoulder. So the Mexican leader guessed I had no connection with 


33 [bid., 425-44. 


34 ‘ 
The T-5 ranch house, catch pens, corrals, stable, grain bin, etc., were on the 


lef : : 
Senne the Eagle Chief, a mile west and a half south of the present Carmen, 


35 Ibid., 226-27. 
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the outfit that owned the mares.’’*6 After a hurried consultation 
with his associates, the leader said, ‘‘Adios!’’ and the band disap- 


peared in the fog. The horses were recovered later by some officers 
sent out from Dodge City.” 


Late in the summer the T-5 herd was moved across the Cimarron 
to the southern part of the range. When the supply of provisions 
needed replenishing, the cook was sent to Kiowa, Kansas, with a 
wagon. He had not covered half the distance when a band of 
Pottawatomie Indians, returning from an unsuccessful hunting ex- 
pedition in the Panhandle, rode up and asked for something to eat. 
He was terribly frightened. The fact that the Indians wore what 
the cowhands called ‘‘stove-pipe’’ hats, meant nothing to him. When 
he saw they were not going to kill him, he gave them his lunch out 
of sheer gratitude.%8 , 


Not long after the cook’s return to camp, George McDonald 
carelessly remarked that he heard Cheyenne Indians shooting at 
deer, but had not seen an Indian. Laban eautioned him not to 
mention Indians in the presence of Jim, ‘‘for he might stampede 
and leave us.’’ More than a week passed. At supper time, shortly 
after he had returned from his line, McDonald told of seeing the 
tracks of three Indians at a small spring where he stopped to drink 
during the day. That was enough for Jim. The T-5 riders had to 
do their own cooking, and their number had been reduced from 
eight to four. What is more, the lines were far more difficult to 
ride, because the herd constantly crowded to the farthest edge of 
the range; the grass was so dry and scant. Consequently the riders 
were in the saddle from daylight to dark. Then when Fayette 
Thomas foundered on venison, three were left to ride the lines for 
several days.*? 


Laban was obliged to ride one line alone. LEHarly one afternoon 
he saw two horsemen in a great flat approaching from the south. 
Although they were nearly a mile away, he realized they were Indians 
carrying Long Toms or Big Fifties. The guns were pointed to 
the right, and he saw flashes of sunlight from the barrels. ‘‘Just 
then three Indians came riding through a buffalo pass in the sand- 
hills only fifty yards to my right. It froze my blood.’’ The leader 
of the three gave the high sign. ‘‘I interpreted it to mean ‘‘ ‘Come 


36 A. G. “Gus” Johnson, owner of the T-5 ranch, had recently bought the mares. 
L. S. Records recalled that the -v- was a trail brand. Johnson did not want to mar 
the appearance of the animal with an additional brand. (Ibid., 221-23). For addi- 
tional information on Johnson, see Robert M. Wright, Dodge City, the Cowboy 
Capital (Wichita, Wichita Eagle Press, c 1913), p. 261. ‘ 

37 [bid., 223. Laban found all the small creeks and gullies filled with water, 
the farther northwest he traveled. That was another reason why he gave up the 
chase. 

38 [bid., 236-37. ‘ 

39 [bid., 238-41. The cook returned to his claim near the present Garden City, 
Kansas. 
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here! We want you! If you don’t come, we’ll get you anyhow! Vine 
: The eee decided to bluff them. He dashed at them with 
great speed, but stopped five feet short. They were caught off 
euard, for the leader had a Winchester in a scabbard fastened to 
his saddle under his leg. The Indian was the first to speak. He 
tried to find out who owned the cattle, if the cowhand was a Texan, 
or an employee of the Agency at Fort Reno. First the Indian 
threatened and blustered; then the cowhand staged a demonstration. 
When the Indians with the long guns appeared, the cowhand roweled 
his horse up the side of a sandhill and brought them in range of 
his cocked six-shooter. Then he deliberately misinformed the Indians 
as to the location of the T-5 camp. When the five Cheyennes rode 
to the top of a hugé hill to get a view of it, the cowhand dashed 
through a buffalo pass in the sandhills and rode across the range 
in the opposite direction, to his comrades.*! 

The cowhand had his mettle tested again three years later when 
he and a shepherd dog halted a great cattle drift on the Spade ranch 
in the winter of 1882. A heavy snow storm had blanketed the 
range. When the weather cleared, the cattle began to hunt for 
something to eat. About four o’clock in the afternoon when the 
cowhand and faithful old Shep were in a canyon, at least a thousand 
longhorns traveling south in a fast walk, about twenty abreast, 
poured over the bluff into the canyon. This initial herd proved 
to be only a portion of the great drift. The cowhand yelled and 
pounded his leggings while Shep barked furiously. In time the 
sun dipped below the horizon, and still the cattle came, but by ten 
o’clock only a few stragglers were coming. The cowhand and his 
dog had turned the herds of several ranges back north by way of 
an adjoining canyon.*” 

When the crunching of the ecattle’s feet on the frozen snow died 
in the distance, ‘‘I recall the sense of overwhelming lonliness and 
helplessness that came over me. The blue dome of heaven was 
studded with a myriad of sparkling stars. Suddenly, within a few 
rods of me, I heard the most unearthly howl ever throated by a 
coyote. The old rascal near me had heard Shep’s ery for help. 
So he called the whole pack to come to the kill.”’ The dog was 
afraid his master was going to leave him. But the cowhand was 
determined not to permit Shep to be torn to pieces by the sneaking 
coyotes. Since the dog could no longer sustain his weight on his 
lacerated feet, the cowhand lifted him on the horse, and, at midnight, 
deposited him by the warm fire in the headquarters ranch dugout. 
Foreman Fling called ‘‘Dutch’’ George to prepare a midnight meal 
for the hungry cowhand and ailing dog.‘ 


40 [bid., 242-44. 
41 [bid., 244-48. 
42 Ibid., 318-20. 
43 [bid., 321-24. 
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During the summer of 1884 Laban personally conducted two 
large beef-herd drives to Caldwell. The second trip was a hazardous 
one, for the Salt Fork was at flood stage. Jim Lee’s herd earlier 
in the day started across but turned back and scattered across the 
country south of the river. Timberlake warned Laban not to try 
it. But he was determined. The herd was permitted to graze for 
some time near the river so as to familiarize them with the smells 
and sounds from the water. Then the wagon box and bolsters were 
tied securely to the running gears. Each man was assigned to a 
post. Laban and John Watkins took the water with the lead steers 
and rode the point. The other four were spaced by twos alongside 
the swimming column, while Charlie Ritchie followed in the wagon.*4 

Some of the animals were so frightened they attempted to jump 
on the backs of the horses. When Laban saw the lead steers throw 
their ears forward, he knew they had sighted the north shore. That 
was the sign for the cowhands to break contact and make for land. 
The rest of the herd followed the leaders. When they felt the solid 
turf beneath them, the herd stampeded and thundered over a range 
of sandhills into a flat beyond. But Laban and Watkins were ready 
for them and soon started them to milling. That broke the force 
of the stampede. The herd was delivered at Caldwell the day the 
owner, Frank Bates, had set.* 

A eapable and energetic cowhand usually saved his employer 
thousands of dollars in a year’s time. He was adept with the brand- 
ing iron, and with his sharp knife changed the young bulls and 
stallions into steers and geldings. When screw worms infested cattle, 
he knew what to do. Laban secured eresylic ointment at Caldwell 
and treated the animals on the open range. Little Cream, his 
favorite mount, was a master roping horse. The rider had nothing 
to do but throw the rope. The horse did all the rest; he was perfect 
with his timing. When the huge steer hit the turf, his horns were 
planted in the sod. The roper dismounted and pulled the home 
end of the rope through the loop. As the rider started after an- 
other animal, a second cowhand came along and applied the med- 
icine.*6 

Although the cowboy has had his chroniclers and interpreters, 
the public at large has not been given an adequate appraisal of his 
more solid but less spectacular services. 


44 [bid., 445, 455-59. 
45 [bid., 459-61. 
46 Ibid., 364-66, 393-95. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF OLD GREER COUNTY’ 


By Lem H. Tittle d 

The land granted to Captain A. S. Mangum upon which the 
city bearing his name now stands, by the State of Texas was to 
reward him as one of the Texas Volunteers in the Army of the 
Confederacy. ‘ 

It happens that my father came into Greer County as foreman 
for the Haney-Handy cattle outfit in February 1880. He is still 
hale and hearty and in possession of all his faculties. Several years 
ago, when I first became interested in the history of this area, he 
told me in detail of H. C. Sweet coming here from Hamilton County, 
Texas, in 1883 as a surveyor in the employ of a Captain Mangum 
for the purpose of locating land script and “‘laying out’’ a town- 
site. Sweet came and camped in what is now the south side of 
Mangum and remained until his task was completed. During that 
time the cowboys frequently visited him and kept him supplied 
with fresh meat. In fact they showered upon him such wholesome 
friendliness that he resolved to return and bring his family. In 
1884 he returned and established his home. Incidentally, he also 
established a store which was a ‘‘boon’’ to the cowboys for before 
that time they had been obliged to ride horseback to Vernon or 
Doan’s Store on Red River for such necessities as they could not ob- 
tain ‘‘right at home.’’ His stock consisted of various canned fruits 
and lunch goods and a complete and large stock of tobacco. As cans 
were emptied by the cowboys whose appetites ran principally to 
canned fruits, the empties were used to weather-strip his boxed shanty. 
Thus his ‘‘town’’ became known as ‘‘Tin Town.’’ Later the Indians 
ealled it ‘‘Sweet’’ and finally, as settlers came in, ‘‘Mangum.’’ 

Later, in 1884, J. R. Crouch, who had been a professional hunter 
in former years and one of those characters who are constantly seek- 
ing the frontier, came with his family and camped in the southwest 
part of what is now Mangum, in a tent. Within a short time after 
his arrival, and before the cowboys knew he was in the country, 
he rode up on a round-up southeast of town. My father was in 
charge of the outfit and made himself acquainted and introduced 
all the cowboys. They gave Crouch a quarter of beef and father 
was invited, as were the other ‘‘hands,’’ to visit the camp. The 
next day my father visited the family and being greatly in need 
of a hair cut and shave, Crouch invited him to submit to his tonsorial 
skill. He was given a meal cooked by a woman and evidently it was 
so splendid that it was advertised extensively among the ‘‘hands.’’ At 
any rate, shortly thereafter Crouch was in the hotel business and 
Mrs. Crouch was the cook. They prospered and became an integral 
part of the social life of Old Greer. Evidently Crouch and the 
family decided that, as did Brigham Young when he cited the 


1 Based on a letter to Dr. Joseph S. Clark from Lem H. Tittle, Man Secre- 
tary of the Old Greer County Historical Society, January 31, 1942. erat 
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Valley of the Salt Lake, ‘‘This is the place,’’ for they never sought 
any more frontiers. Had the cowmen and cowboys had any opposi- 
tion to their remaining among them there would have been some 
evidence of their animosity. I can truthfully say that the cowmen 
never had any animosity toward any settler and there is only one 
case on record where any objection was entered and that was along 
in the nineties when a sheep man brought in three or four thousand 
Sheep. At that time cattlemen thought cattle would not graze 
where sheep had ranged. 

The first newspaper published in Old Greer County was The 
Mangum Star, 1887, now graduated into a thriving, progressive daily. 

The first church established in this area was the Navajoe Baptist 
Church, 1887, now the First Baptist Church of Headrick. 

The Old Greer County Historical Society maintains a historical 
museum in the City Hall at Mangum in which are to be found 
many relics, possibly fifteen hundred items including the county 
records of Greer County, Texas, all having to do with the pioneer 
history of this area. 

The decision of the United States Supreme Court in March, 
1896, nullified all titles to land. Prior to that date the town of 
Mangum had been platted and many lots sold and improved. In 
fact it was a hustling frontier metropolis. As the land title to the 
city had to be protected for the incoming settler, cattlemen and 
others ceded H. C. Sweet the right to be the first to file his claim 
when the land office was opened. He filed on the old A. S. Mangum 
land and later executed deeds to all property formerly sold while 
under the de facto government of Texas. 

Incidentally, A. S. Mangum was never in Greer County. He 
was a very old man when Texas issued the Confederate Veteran 
land script and shortly after making his deal with the engineer 
H. C. Sweet, he died. His contract with Sweet was carried on to 
fulfillment by his heirs. In the museum is the original deed from 
the heirs of A. S. Mangum conveying to H. C. Sweet the lots and 
blocks provided to be conveyed in the original contract. 

Greer County was first seen by Europeans in 1541. In that 
year Coronado crossed the western part from south to north in his 
search of the elusive and mysterious ‘‘Quivira.’’ Then in 1611 one 
Padre Juan de Salas with a company of missionaries came into the 
Wichita Mountains and remained until 1619. 

In 1650 Don Diego del Castillo with a military expedition sup- 
porting a number of miners and prospectors came into the Wichitas 
and spent six months searching for gold. Many of their prospect 
holes are to be found in the mountains wherever there is a showing 
of quartz. Two shafts were sunk in solid granite an unknown 
number of feet, and pictures are available of them. They are now 
filled with water and their depth has not be determined except to 
the extent that they are known to be more than ten feet deep. As 
to whether they found gold, the answer is ‘‘NO.”’ 
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COLLECTING WAR RECORDS 
By Lewis Beeson 


How, then, can the local society best collect the war records of 
the community? Perhaps the first thing that will occur to the 
local historian is the collection of letters, diaries, and accounts of 
experiences written by the men of the community who are serving 
in the armed forces of the nation. Societies might compile lists and 
the service records of local men who have enlisted in the army, the 
navy, the marine corps, and the coast guard. The most numerous 
type of ‘‘war history’’ of the Civil, Spanish-American, and first 
World wars consisted of the rosters of the men who served in the 
armed forces, with an accompanying war narrative or memoir. This 
ig the task which in the past has been of primary interest to local 
historians. It is still of great value. The desire to list and record 
the war services of men from the local community is understandable 
and commendable. 


But the military contributions made by a community in the 
present war certainly will not represent the whole of its war activ- 
ities. In modern warfare there is a civilian as well as military 
front, and the civilian front, as has been shown in Great Britain, 
may be as important as the military. Hence, the local historical 
society, if it wishes to fulfill properly its functions as the recording 
secretary of its community, should be as active in the collection of 
the records of civilian as of military organizations. 


The collection of such records is not easy, for modern total war 
brings within its scope practically all the members of a community. 
New organizations, such as Bundles for Britain, Chinese War Relief, 
and Russian War Relief, will be formed, and new officials, like 
air-raid and blackout wardens and nurses aids, will be appointed. 
The records of their activities should be collected. Older organi- 
zations, such as the Red Cross, the Y. M. C. A., and others will 
experience an unparalleled expansion, with an extension of activities 
into every community. Existing civilian organizations, such as clubs, 
lodges, churches, chambers of commerce, and the like, will subordinate 
their peacetime programs to a wartime program. State and national 
governmental agencies will devote more and more of their energies 
to the war. The activities imposed upon these organizations by 
military needs should be of interest to the local historical society. 
When it is realized that civilian morale, civilian contributions to 
those who have suffered from military activity, civilian buying of 
government bonds, civilian restoration of purchasing, and civilian 
production of agricultural products ‘and war materials are as im- 
portant in the war effort as is the military organization, many 


other opportunities for the collecting of the records of war activities 
will be perceived. 
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The task of collecting the war records for a county is a formi- 
dable one, but it is one in which much can be done by a few interested 
people. War records are divisible into two groups: the correspond- 
ence, minutes, membership rolls, financial accounts, and the like, of 
organizations, which are needed in the transaction of their business 
and which cannot be obtained until that business is completed; and 
material which can be collected currently. The first class includes 
the archives of state and federal agencies which are not available 
for collection by the local society, because they will be preserved 
in state or federal archives. Yet, should there be a member of a 
local society who is a camera enthusiast, it might be possible for 
him to obtain for the local society microfilm copies of much archival 
material of governmental and national organizations, such as the 
United Service Organizations. Incidentally, the preservation of 
other kinds of material through the use of films should not be 
overlooked. In the second class fall publicity releases, leaflets, 
pamphlets, posters, badges, instructions to workers, forms of all 
kinds, such as pledge cards, and many other classes of material. 
These records can and should be collected currently, for many 
of them will be lost if they are not collected as they are produced. 


By beginning its collecting activities at once, the local society 
can make contacts that will result later in the acquisition of much 
valuable material. Every organization has records that it cannot 
release immediately, but if the officials of an organization know 
the wants of the local historical society and are kept acquainted 
with them, it is not improbable that all its records can be obtained 
when it closes its activities. Thus each war organization in the 
community should be made aware of the local historical society’s 
desire to obtain its records when it is through with them. It is 
possible to interest a key person in each organization and to enlist 
his services in collecting material for the local historical society. 
Certainly a key person should be seen periodically by someone 
representing the society and reminded of its desire to preserve 
material. 


The local newspapers will aid in determining which are the 
important organizations and who are the important people in each. 
Essential to keeping track of the war activities in the community is 
the newspaper itself. Furthermore, it is the most important single 
war record, and its files should be preserved. Read the newspapers 
with care to determine which are the strategic war organizations. 
By this I mean that certain organizations will have liaison functions. 
They will know what other organizations in the community are doing 
and who is leading their activities. The organizations with general 
functions are the important ones from the standpoint of collecting. 
Their officials can help the local society in its collecting activities; 
they will know what organizations and which people are important. 
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My purpose is to indicate some of the possibilities for collecting 
war records that await the local historical society. The task is an 
enormous one. It is one that should be started now. It is one in 
which no one society can hope to obtain completeness. It is one in 
which much mutual benefit will result from co-operation among 
the societies of the state. The State Historical Society alone cannot 
adequately collect the multitudinous records of war activity that 
will be produced. In that undertaking the state and county historical 
societies must co-operate. 
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OKLAHOMA COUNTY HISTORIES ) 
(Continued ) 
By J. L. Rader 


The following Oklahoma county histories have been written as 
masters’ theses at the University of Oklahoma: David Washington 
Pierce, A History of Alfalfa County (1926) ; Marjorie Bennett. Ever- 
hart, A History of Blaine County (1929); Charles Brooks Lewis, 
The Development of Cimarron County (1940); Claude Southward, 
A History of Comanche County (1929); Floyd William Pratt, A 
History of Garfield County (1929); Esther Cornelia Bellows, A 
History of Garvin County (1932); Mary Hewett Bailey, A History 
of Grady County (1937); Bailey Spencer Ethridge, A History of 
Greater Greer County (1937); Carlos Morrison Montandon, A 
History of Jefferson County (1939); Maurice V. Van Meter, A 
History of Murray County (1938); Gordon M. Harrel, A History 
of Pontotoe County (1927); Bruce Gilbert Carter, A History of 
Seminole County (1932); Carl Faubion Craghead, A History of 
Washington County (1929); Vester Montgomery, A History of 
Washita County (1929); Minnie May Smith, (Canadian County) 
A Geographic Study of a Rural Landscape (1930); Marion Crosby 
Bates, The Mobility of School Population in the City of El Reno 
and Rural Communities of Canadian County (1939); Mabel Erroll 
Boggess, Sixty Juvenile Delinquents in Cleveland County (1940) ; 
Zelma Lois Curnutt, Public Welfare in Harmon County (1938) ; 
Jennett Smith Crosby, Jackson County School Survey (1925) ; 
Margaret Edwards, Child Welfare Service in Kay County (1939) ; 
Spencer Berry, A Social Analysis of Okmulgee County (1941) ; 
E. Hatfield, Economic Survey of Osage County (1936); Mary 
Springer Hopps, Social Factors Contributing to the Dependency 
of Children in Stephens County (1941); Hurshal H. Risinger, Social 
and Economic Study of Texas County (1937) ; Ralph Emerson Ran- 
dels, History of Grazing and Crop-growing in Woodward County, 
1893-1907 (1938). 
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HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by James W. Moffitt 


Our readers will be interested in the following articles: Texas 
Collection, by Walter Prescott Webb, The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly (April, 1942) ; A Comanche Prisoner in 1841, by Colonel 
Wilson T. Davidson, ibid.; Texas County Histories, concluded, by 
H. Bailey Carroll, ibid.; Some Aspects of Early Indian Fur Trade, 
by Isabel S. Dolch, Missouri Historical Review (January, 1942) ; 
First Newspapers in Kansas Counties, 1879-1886, concluded, by G. 
Raymond Gaeddert, Kansas Historical Quarterly (November, 1941) ; 
An Introduction to the History of the Bluestem-Pasture Region of 
Kansas: a Study in Adaptation to Geographical Environment, «bid. 
(February, 1942); The Letters of Colonel Richard M. Johnson of 
Kentucky, 1831-1836, continued, edited by James A. Padgett, Register 
of the Kentucky State Historical Society (January, 1942) ; Pittsburgh 
and the Beginnings of the Petroleum Industry to 1866, by Paul H. 
Giddens, Western Pennsylvania Historical Magazine (September, 
1941); The Relation of the Ohio River and Its Valleys to the Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi by De Soto, by Samuel M. Wilson, Filson 
Club Historical Quarterly (January, 1942); Chickasaw and Earlier 
Indian Cultures of Northeast Mississippi, by Jesse D. Jennings, 
Journal of Mississippi History (July, 1941); Place Names in Col- 
orado, by Mrs. A. M. Morrison, Colorado Magazine (January, 1942) ; 
The Iowa Sawmill Industry, by George H. Hartman, Annals of Iowa 
(October, 1941); Pioneer Bookshelves and Modern Libraries, by 
Theodore C. Blegen, Minnesota History (December, 1941); Antoine 
Leroux, New Mexico Guide, by Grant Foreman, New Mezico His- 
torical Review (October, 1941) ; New Mexico’s Fight for Statehood, 
Part V, by Marion Dargan, ibid.; The Coronado-Bocanegra Family 
Alliance, by Lansing Bloom, ibid.; Clio and Her Cousins: Some 
Reflections upon the Place of History among the Social Sciences, by 
William B. Munro, Pacific Historical Review (December, 1941) ; 
American Sectionalism and World Organization, by Frederick Jack- 
son Turner, edited by William Diamond, The American Historical 
Review (April, 1942); Research Projects on Florida Subjects, by 
Watt Marchman, The Florida Historical Quarterly (April, 1942) ; 
Indians and French of the Inland Empire, by W. Freeman Galpin, 
Americana (1941, no. 4); Colonial Churches of Warwick and Eliza- 
beth City Counties, by George Carrington Mason, William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Magazine (October, 1941); The West- 
ward Migration of a Planter Pioneer in 1796, by Bayrd Still, ibid. Ps 
Life in the Republic of Texas, by Eugene C. Barker, Proceedings of 
the Philosophical Society of Texas (1941). 


A National Archives Trust Fund Board, with authority to accept 
and administer gifts or bequests of money, securities, and other 
personal property ‘‘for the benefit of or in connection with The 
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National Archives, its collections, or its services’’ was established by 
an act of Congress approved July 9, 1941. The Board consists of 
the Archivist of the United States, as Chairman, and the chairmen 
of the Senate and House Library Committees. 


The first of the inventories of material in The National Archives 
to be issued since the initiation of the new finding-mediums program 
is entitled Preliminary Inventory of the War Industries Board 
Records (xvii, 134 p.) Other new processed professional documents 
include bibliographies on the arrangement and description of archival 
material (7 p.) and on the conservation of cultural resources in 
times of war (9 p.), and Staff Information Circular No. 11 entitled 
““The Role of Records in Administration.’’ Copies of any of these 
documents are available upon request, as long as the supply lasts, 
and a mailing list for future issues of the Staff Information Circulars 
is being established. 


The National Archives has recently been recognized so that the 
professional work is planned, coordinated, and reviewed by three 
new officers: a Director of Records Accessioning and Preservation 
(Marcus W. Price, formerly Assistant Director of Archival Service) ; 
a Director of Research and Records Description (Oliver W. Holmes, 
formerly Chief of the Division of Interior Department Archives) ; 
and a Director of Reference Service (Philip M. Hamer, formerly 
Chief of the Division of Reference). The positions of Director and 
Assistant Director of Archival Service and of Director of Research 
and Publications and the Division of Reference have been discon- 
tinued. Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., formerly Director of Archival Service, 
has been appointed as Special Assistant to the Archivist; Herbert 
E. Angel, as Assistant to the Archivist and Acting Chief of a new 
Division of Information and Publications; Philip C. Brooks, as Assist- 
ant Director of Records Accessioning and Preservation; Herman 
Kahn, as Chief of the Division of Interior Department Archives; 
and Daniel F. Noll, formerly microfilm consultant on War Depart- 
ment records for the Work Projects Administration, as associate 
microfilm technologist. Roscoe R. Hill and Arthur E. Young have 
been lent to the Department of State and Robert H. Bahmer to the 
Navy Department to assist in dealing with records problems in those 
agencies. Almon R. Wright is serving as Acting Chief of the 
Division of State Department Archives in the absence of Dr. Hill. 
A file of some 250,000 photographic reproductions of views, sketches, 
portraits, maps, broadsides, posters, and other documents relating 
to military affairs and other phases of American history has recently 
been transferred to The National Archives by the Historical Section 
of the Army War College. Material relating to the first World War, 
including photographs taken by the Signal Corps and prints obtained 
from other Government agencies, from private sources, and from 
the British, French, Belgian, German, and other governments, con- 
stitutes over a third of the file. A Handbook of Federal World War 
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Agencies, 1914-20, which will contain information concerning the 
organization, activities, and records of about 3,500 units of the Gov- 
ernment that participated in defense, wartime, or post-war activities, 
is being compiled by The National Archives. A List of Federal 
World War Agencies, 1914-20 (43 p.) has been compiled as a pre- 
liminary step in this undertaking, and copies of it may be obtained 
from the Division of Information and Publications of The National 
Archives. Reproductions of a letter book of the Creek Trading 
House, 1795-1816 (1 vol.), confidential and unofficial letters sent by 
the Office of the Secretary of War, 1814-47 (2 vols.), letters con- 
cerning military affairs sent by the same Office, 1830-36 (4 vols.), 
and letters sent by the Washington Superintendency of Indian Af- 
fairs, 1867-72 (2 vols.), are recent additions to the file microcopies 
of The National Archives. Positive prints of these reproductions 
are available at cost to interested institutions and individuals. 

Papers recently transferred to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
by the President include letters, memoirs, and diaries of various 
officers of the United States Navy, 1775-1898; Mr. Roosevelt’s di- 
plomas and certificates of membership in various organizations, 
1905-41; copies of letters, reports, and memoranda received by the 
Office of the Secretary of the Navy from naval units and bureaus, 
1913-20; and copies of the official stenographic reports of the Pres- 
ident’s press conferences, January-June 1941. Material recently 
acquired relating to the history of Dutchess County, N. Y., includes 
correspondence and other papers of the DePeyster family, 1697-1865, 
and diaries, notebooks, and bird-banding records kept by Maunsell 
S. Crosby of Rhinebeck, N. Y., 1909-31. The Second Annual Report 
of the Archivist of the United States as to the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Inbrary (19 p.), just published, describes the activities of the Library 
during the fiscal year 1940-41 and includes a descriptive list of ma- 
terial deposited in the Library by the President or acquired by it 
from other sources to June 30, 1941. Copies of the Report may be 
obtained from the Division of Information and Publications of The 
National Archives, Washington, D. C. 


The board of trustees of Washington and Lee University has 
recently established the Robert E. Lee Archives as a division of the 
new Cyrus Hall McCormick Library. It is proposed to make the 
school which Washington endowed and to which Lee gave the last 
five years of his life a national repository of source material con- 
cerning the entire life of Robert E. Lee. Washington and Lee 
already owns four thousand manuscript items concerning Lee’s life, 
and its collection of Lee books, pamphlets, and pictures is large. 
The most improved methods of cataloging manuscripts have been 
adopted. To aid in this work a national advisory committee of 
prominent scholars and public men is being formed. Dr. W. G. Bean 
is chairman of the local committee, and Dr. Allen W. Moger of the 
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history faculty has been made Lee archivist. He will attempt to 
locate and secure other original manuscripts, photostats, and copies 
of original Lee items. It is particularly hoped that the numerous 
admirers of General Lee who possess individual letters to or from 
him will realize that the Robert E. Lee Archives at Lexington, Vir- 
ginia, is the appropriate place where they will be preserved for 
posterity.1 


Our readers will welcome the March, 1942, issue of The Arkansas 
Historical Quarterly which has recently been issued by the newly 
organized Arkansas Historical Association. This initial number con- 
tains the following articles: ‘‘The Organization of Arkansas Munici- 
palities,’’ by Henry M. Alexander; ‘‘History of the Petroleum In- 
dustry in Arkansas,’’ by Gerald Forbes; ‘‘ Arkansas and Its Early 
Inhabitants,’’ by Norman W. Caldwell; ‘‘Revolutionary Soldiers 
Buried in Arkansas,’’ by Clara B. Eno; ‘‘The Kie Oldham Papers,’’ 
document, edited by Dallas T. Herndon. Inquiries regarding The 
Arkansas Historical Quarterly should be addressed to Dr. David Y. 
Thomas, Editor-in-Chief, Fayetteville, or to Dr. Fred H. Harrington, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Arkansas Historical Association, Fayetteville. 
Dr. Grant Foreman, Muskogee, Oklahoma, is listed as one of the 
charter members of this splendid new historical organization in our 
neighboring sister state. 


The Panhandle Plains Historical Review for 1941 brings to light 
a trans-plains expedition that had been practically lost sight of by 
historians. On August 9, 1845, Lieutenant J. W. Abert left Bent’s 
Fort on the Arkansas River and on November 12 reached St. Louis. 
Abert’s journal was published in Senate Documents, 29th Congress, 
1st Session. It has been edited by H. Bailey Carroll in a most able 
manner. The editor’s introduction whets the desire to know about 
Abert. A possible explanation of the neglect of Abert’s journal is 
that historians have been in the habit of following expeditions from 
east, to west. Abert went from the west to the east, and so almost 
marched into oblivion. Some book collector could find himself a 
niche by collecting American diaries and journals made by people 
who traveled from west to east. It would be a small collection, a 
view of the west in reverse. Copies of the Carroll edition of the 
Abert Journal can be obtained by writing Editor L. F. Sheffy, 
Canyon, Texas.” 


1 New Mexico Historical Review (Albuquerque), April, 1942, p. 180. 
2 Walter P. Webb, “Texas Collection,” The Southwestern Historical Quarterly 
(Austin), XLV (1942), 375-376. 
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In the current issue of the official journal of the Texas State 
Historical Association, Dr. H. Bailey Carroll lists the following 
books and pamphlets dealing with Greer County which will be of 
interest to both Texans and Oklahomans: 


Attorney General’s Office (J. S. Hogg), Texas, Greer County, 
Austin, Sept. 13, 1887. 6pp. 8vo. 

Baines, J. W., Biennial Report of the Secretary of State of the 
State of Texas. Austin, State Printing Office, 1886. 8vo. Doc- 
uments are individually paged. Contains ‘‘ Evidence Pertaining 
to the Boundary between the United States and Texas.’’ (Greer 
County). 151 pp. and ‘‘ Argument of J. T. Brackenridge on the 
Claim of Texas to Greer County,’’ 43 pp.; ‘‘Final Argument of 
United States Commission,’’ 17 pp.; ‘‘ Proceedings of Joint Com- 
mission,’’ 48 pp. 

Greer County. Supreme Court of the United States, October term, 
1894. No. 4, Original. The United States, complaint, vs, the 
State of Texas. In equity. Bill filed October 27, 1890. 2 volumes. 
Washington, Judd and Detweiler, 1894. Single pagination (I, 
1-712 pp.; II, 713-1393 pp.), 8 vo. 

Greer County Veteran, Confederate and Actual Settler Bill. n. p. 
(ce. 1890). Wraps. 8 pp. 16 mo. 

Moore, Webb Leonidus, The Greer County Question. (San Marcos, 
Press of the San Marcos Record), 1839. 108 pp. 12 mo. Maps. 

Petition of Texas Veterans, asking that Greer County be Ceded to 
tthe State of Texas. Presented to Congress of United States, 
Maps Dita 1 pp.75.Vvo, 

Roberts, O. M., Message of Governor: Greer County. Jan. 10, 1883. 
(Austin), 1888. 8 pp. 8 vo. 

Russell, W. H., Report on Boundary Survey. Austin, John Marshall, 
State Printer, 1861. 16 pp. 8 vo. 

Swisher, John M., Greer County: An Address .. . on the Subject 
of Boundary between the United States and Texas. n. p., n. a. 
d7 pp. -6- vo: 

Swisher, John M., Title of Greer Cownty Investigated .. . with 
Opinions of Ex-Governor E. M. Pease and Major Wm. M. Walton. 
Austin, American Sketch Book Publishing House, 1883. 16 pp. 
8 vo. Cover-title. 

Swisher, John M., ‘‘Title of Greer County Investigated,’’ in Amer- 
wan Sketch Book, VII, pp. 250-264. 

Hartman, Charles Ferdinand, The Greer County Boundary Ques- 


fae it A. Thesis, University of Texas, Austin, 1919. iii, 143 pp. 
vo. 


3 The Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Austin), October, 1941, pp. 173-4. 
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The President of the Oklahoma State Society of Washington city, 
Hon. Paul A. Walker, has thoughtfully presented a copy of their 
Year Book, 1941-1942, to the Oklahoma Historical Society. On page 
one appears the ‘‘Oklahoman’s Creed’’ which contains much food for 
thought. A careful reading of this ‘‘Creed’’ should bring about an 
increased and much needed loyalty to the State. It reads as follows: 


To love and respect the State of Oklahoma and its people. 
To keep alive the traditions which gave the State its birth and 
its greatness. 


To honor, encourage and support its schools and universities and 
all its institutions. 

To advance the interests of the State through properly pro- 
claiming its advantages and its opportunities. 

To assist in protecting and conserving for posterity the State’s 
resources. 

To preserve the privileges of Oklahoma residence and citizenship, 
even when absent from the State, by maintaining registration 
and by voting regularly in Oklahoma elections. 

To serve the State and its people at all times... . 

Thus to serve the State and the Nation with life and might may 
well be the creed and the pledge of all Oklahomans. 


Many of our readers will also be interested in the information 
given in this volume about the emblems of Oklahoma: 

The Oklahoma State Motto is a Latin quotation, ‘‘Labor 
Omnia Vincit’’? which means ‘‘ Labor Conquers All.’’ This motto 
was made a part of the Territorial Seal of Oklahoma in 1893 
and became a part of the Great Seal of Oklahoma with the adop- 
tion of the state constitution in 1907. 

The Oklahoma State Colors are Green and White. These 
colors were adopted by the legislature in 1915 by concurrent 
resolution of the House and Senate on recommendation of mem- 
bers of the Ohyohoma Circle, composed of wives of members of 
the Fifth Legislature. 

The Oklahoma State Flower is the Mistletoe. It was adopted 
by the territorial legislature in 1893. Oklahoma has the dis- 
tinction of having been the first state to officially adopt a state 
flower. 

The Redbud Tree became the official tree of the State of 
Oklahoma by Senate Joint Resolution No. 5 of the Sixteenth 
Legislature, approved March 30, 1937. 

The official song of the State of Oklahoma is ‘‘Oklahoma, 
A Toast.’’? It was adopted by the Fifteenth Legislature March 
26, 1935. This song was composed, both words and music, prior 
to statehood, by Mrs. Harriet Parker Camden, then a resident 
of Kingfisher, later of Fair Oaks, California. The words of the 
song are as follows: 
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GREAT SEAL OF OKLAHOMA 
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I give you a land of sun and flow’rs, 

And summer the whole year long; 

I give you a land where the golden hours 

Roll by to the mocking bird’s song. 

Where the cotton blooms ’neath the southern sun, 
Where the vintage hangs thick on the vine. 

A land whose story has just begun, 

This wonderful land of mine. 

A land where the fields of golden grain 


Like waves on a sunlit sea 
Bend low to the breezes that sweep the plain, 
With a welcome to you and to me, 
Where the corn grows high ’neath the smiling sky, 
Where the quail whistles low in the grass. 
And fruit trees greet with a burden sweet, 
And perfume the winds that pass. 

CHORUS 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma, fairest daughter of the West, 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma, ’tis the land I love the best, 
We have often sung her praises, 
But we have not told the half 
So, I give you Oklahoma—’tis a toast we all can quaff. 


The Library of the Oklahoma Historical Society received recent- 
ly the valuable volumes listed below from the New York State Li- 


brary: 

Archives and History Division publications: The American Revolu- 
tion in New York ... ; Sullivan-Clinton Campaign in 1779... .3 
New York State Laws Relating to Cemeteries... ; Minutes of the 
Court of Fort Orange and Beverwyck, 1652-1656 .. . 2v.; Minutes of 
the Court of Albany, Rensselaerswyck and Schenectady .. . 3v.; 
Correspondence of Jeremias van Rensselaer, 1651-1674 ... ; Cor- 


respondence of Maria van Rensselaer, 1669-1689 ... ; Bibliography 
Bulletin 80; Latest State Library Report (Bulletin 1211) ; Museum 
Bulletins 235/36 and 237/38. 


The collections in the Museum of the Society were enriched 
recently when Lester Hargrett of Washington City, an active mem- 
ber, presented some weapons which once belonged to Peter. Perkins 
Pitchlynn, Choctaw Indian leader who died in 1881. Pitchlynn, 
who was educated at the University of Nashville, once owned a large 
farm in what is now southeastern Oklahoma on the east side of 
Mountain Fork River at Eagletown.* 


4See Peter James Hudson, “A Story of Choctaw Chiefs,” Chronicles of Okla- 
homa (Oklahoma City), XVII (1939), 196-198. 
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Plans are being made to organize a county historical society in 
every county in the state where organizations of like nature do not 
already exist. One of the purposes of the county historical society is to 
collect objects and printed materials of interest in connection with 
the history of the county and state. Also it should attempt to 
arouse within its citizens an awareness of the heritage they enjoy. 
A timely activity would be the preservation of records of the present 
world war. Oklahomans both as individuals and as organizations 
should collect pictures, clippings, maps, war music, service records 
and other data which should be of great value when county and 
other war histories are written. Each county historical society in 
the state should act as a central agency in sponsoring this important 
work. Serapbooks, letter files, folders and filmg cases should be 
utilized for preserving historical items. Members of clubs and other 
organizations should keep records of their activities in war work 
and file them with the county historical society or with the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. Interested individuals should realize that this 
is a part of their patriotic duty which, properly carried out, will 
assist in building up the public morale in this time of crisis. The 
county historical society collections may be kept permanently at 
some logical place in the county by the society, such as the public 
library. Where facilities are not available to care for all items 
collected they may be placed with due credit in the State Historical 
Building at the capital. 

It is the belief of those most interested in such a movement that 
each county in Oklahoma has a civie responsibility toward the under- 
taking already underway of preserving for future generations every 
landmark and every object of interest that at any time played a part 
in the making of Oklahoma history. It is suggested that counties 
grasp the highly prized opportunity for interviews with men and 
women yet living who took part in early day activities. Much in- 
formation may be found in old letters, old newspapers, clippings, 
old books, old pictures and in the memories of old-timers which 
should be turned over to the county historical society. There are 
several regional organizations embracing one or more counties in Okla- 
homa and a number of county societies that are doing commendable 
work, yet there remains a large part of the state’s area without county 
organizations for historical purposes. Information as to procedure 
of organizing a county historical society may be obtained by writing 
James W. Moffitt, Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Histor- 
ical Building, Oklahoma City. 


In the paragraphs which follow will be found some helpful 
Suggestions : 


Perhaps no two societies operate under the same ‘‘Plan,’’ for 
the ‘‘Plan’’ must be based on loeal experience, needs, and oppor- 


5See The Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), XX (March, 1942), 82-85. 
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tunities as well as on professional judgments and ideas. Yet it is 
the presence or absence of ‘‘Plan’’ that conditions the standards of 
the society. ... Generally we must avoid duplicating the services 
of other local institutions, which is wasteful; nor should we become 
catch-alls for scientific, horticultural, or other interests outside the 
field of history. The county historical society’s library, museum, 
membership, and other departments must grow by planned collecting, 
not by haphazard accumulation. Ag one eritic sums it up, the local 
historical society should appear to the student as ‘‘a mine, not a 
dump.’’ A notable example of the county historical society with a 
“*Plan”’ is the Clarke County Historical Association, of Berryville, 
Virginia. Organized in May, 1939, this group obtained headquarters 
in the county courthouse, made a preliminary survey of local portraits 
and after obtaining professional advice engaged a photographer to 
copy those available. In seven months they obtained prints or 
negatives of 210 portraits and discovered a great many more. Sim- 
ilarly, local surveys were begun for cemeteries, old buildings, and 
privately owned manuscripts. In all of these much progress has 
already been made, and a library has been started with local news- 
papers and maps and works of local authors. 


Improvement of opportunities for professional relations should 
have a salutary effect on the standards of county historical society 
work. Perhaps the best contact, visitation of historical agencies, is 
the one most neglected.® 


The county or local historical society is able to reach into a 
sphere which the state historical society cannot always touch. When 
it performs its tasks the partnership between the local historical 
society and the state historical society becomes ideal, for one institu- 
tion supplements the other, and the work of neither is complete 
without the cordial cooperation of the other. 

The work of the county historical society is fundamentally the 
same as that of the larger state historical society; collection, preser- 
vation, and education. There will be no lack of loyal and willing 
workers if any interest is aroused in a community. Since there are 
many rich and almost neglected sources of documents in attics and 
barns, or half-forgotten trunks full of the records of a former day, 
letters, diaries, newspapers, an expense book, a family album, 
pamphlets, posters, placards, or sheds and barns housing old break- 
ing plows, ox-chains, butter molds and slates that collecting historical 
material can be and is a pleasure. 

When they are found, these materials should be housed in a 
suitable building and the county and local historical society must 
then carry on its work of telling the story of the past—a story that 
must be told through public meetings, through newspapers, magazines 


6 Henry James Young, “A Suggestion for Raising the Standards of Local His- 
torical Society Work,” Museum Echoes (Columbus, November, 1941), pp. 88-89. 
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and books, through visits of the people to the collections that have 
been established. The task of the local historical society has not 
been completed until every man, woman and child in the community 
has become aware that he or she is a part of the great past. The 
goal of the local historical society cannot be reached until the people 
of that neighborhood have come to understand the great essential 
truth that history begins at home. ; 

There is no conflict of interests between the county historical 
society and the State Historical Society since after all the history of 
the state is but the summation of the history of the communities and 
counties in the state. If this truth is understood the story of the 
community as unfolded by the local historical society will be broad- 
ened by the knowledge that the community has influenced the course 
of state history. The work of those whose interest is not restricted 
by community or county lines will be enriched by the great flood of 
information that the local historical societies can release. With proper 
balance and honest cooperation all interests will be served by the 
study of community history, the basis of all history.‘ 


During the last few days each one of us must have had some 
introspective moments. One mentally audits his contributions to the 
gigantic enterprise in which we are all now engaged and wonders 
whether his own job is significant. To those of us concerned with 
scholarship, either as a profession or as an avocation, the question 
is especially pertinent, for scholarship, the right of free and un- 
regimented inquiry, is one of the freedoms for which we are fighting. 
In return what does scholarship contribute to the cause? 

The answer is obvious for those engaged in physics, chemistry, 
and biology. But for the less immediately practical fields of knowl- 
edge there is also a satisfyingly favorable balance, either through 
the subject itself or its by-products. Even those of us concerned 
with history have something to show for our work. 

One feels that it is a bit shameful to have leisure time when 
there is so much to be done. Yet each person must have some 
respite from work, and those who find relaxation in research need 
not feel that their time is wasted. The amateur scholars form a 
valuable reserve corps to supplement the professionals. Even the 
researcher in local history, that subject so dry and dusty to the 
outsider, makes his contribution. In stimulating our pride in our 
own background and heritage, he converts nationalism into immediate 
reality. One fights for the ideal of democracy, but one fights better 
when he understands that the roots of democracy reach down into 
these hills and valleys. Thus, the amateur scholar can find satisfaction 
in his avocation. While in his daily work he makes bread to feed 
America or tanks to defend America, in his leisure hours he is 


_7 Adapted from an address by Arthur J. Larsen in The Annals of Iowa (Des 
Moines), XXIII, (January, 1942), pp. 240-243. 
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holding fast to the things which are permanent, strengthening the 
fortress of free thought without which no nation or people can hope 
to endure.® 


The Society cheerfully accepts the difficulties which we must 
endure if the war is to be won. Unconditional victory is, after. all, 
the most important goal of our lives. But though the Society may 
be forced to mark time in some directions, we are determined to 
keep it alive and active. Nor is it unimportant that we all under- 
stand our past. Only in this way can we appreciate the country 
in which we live, the importance 6f the way of life which has fused 
into one great nation the varied emigrants who had fought tooth 
<nd nail in Europe, and the sacrifices made by our forebears and 
now demanded of us. We are confident that the study of our state 
and local history is a patriotic duty, and while bowing always to the 
war needs of our country, we shall try to make our Society even 
more influential.® 


Mrs. E. H. Black, President of the Creek County Historical 
Society and an active member of the State Historical Society writes 
as follows: 

I am preparing to make a roll of all youth who go into 
service from this county, and have already talked to the examin- 
ing board and made arrangements about it. In addition to that 
we have a group of students to work on a history of Bristow 
and this section of Creek County, which, I think, will make a 
nice project. 


Boss Neff, President of the No Man’s Land Historical society 
and an interested member of the Oklahoma Historical Society, in a 
recent letter gives the following information: 

Yes our Panhandle Society is making every effort to pre- 
serve any and all matters that we think will be interesting to 
future posterity, very often we get historical matters from down 
state that we preserve too. 

Just yesterday I received from Mr. Lee Larrabee of Liberal, 
Kansas, a map of the old Cherokee Strip and the different 
ranches outlined in different colors, that I know will be ap- 
preciated by future generations. 

The big celebration at Guymon the second of May was well 
attended and they had a fine parade, I met many old friends 
that I hadn’t seen since ‘‘Heck was a pup.”’ 


8 William S. Dix, in The Amateur Scholar (Cleveland), December 17, 1941. 
9 The Wisconsin Magazine of History (Madison), XXV (March, 1942), 256. 
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The Secretary of the Creek Indian Memorial Association, Or- 
lando Swain, an interested member of the State Historical Society, 
writes that they have in the hall of the Council House the list of their 
boys in the army, navy and in the air corps and that this is stimu- 
lating interest in local historical matters. 

The officers of the Creek Indian Memorial Association are 

Ernest ©. Lambert, President; Herman V. Head, Vice President; 
Nellie V. Kennedy, Treasurer; Orlando Swain, Secretary, Creek 
Council House, Okmulgee, Oklahoma. 


Readers of The Chronicles will be interested in the following 
letter from Judge J. G. Clift, Duncan, President of the Stephens 
County Historical Society to Dr. Joseph S. Clark, Oklahoma City, 
State Supervisor of the State Writer’s Program, dated February 7, 
1942: 


I have your letter of January 31, 1942, in which you ask 
that I furnish suggestions for revision relative to Rush Springs, 
Marlow, Duncan and Comanche, pages 374-376 (Oklahoma: A 
Guide to the Sooner State, Norman, 1942). 

I have read this volume with considerable interest, and had 
just finished it when I received your letter. I think it is ex- 
ceptionally accurate, as to matters that I know about person- 
ally. I make a few suggestions below, and you may use such 
part of it as you may see fit. 

The Battle of Rush Creek is covered well in one short para- 
graph. The reports on the battle state that the body of Lieu- 
tenant Van Camp, who was killed in the battle, was taken to 
Ft. Gibson for burial, but nothing was said about the bodies 
of the four privates who were killed. The late W. H. Clift of 
Lawton, Oklahoma, made a long search for the graves of these 
soldiers, and finally located them, well marked, on the side of 
a mountain about a mile west of Camp Radziminski, northwest 
of Snyder. This was in 1933. The War Department was noti- 
fied, the bodies were disinterred and reburied at Ft. Gibson. 

The story of the Marlow brothers is substantially as I have 
heard it from time to time. However, the late Dr. R. L. Mont- 
gomery, the historian of Marlow, who came to Marlow in 1892, 
always claimed that the Marlow boys were not outlaws. 

The Marlow boys sold out their holdings there to Bill Wade 
in 1880, and moved to Graham, Texas, so I am informed by 
Charles Wade, of Comanche, Oklahoma, who is a brother of 
Bill Wade. It was at Graham, Texas, that they had their feuds. 
Later, when one of the boys was wounded in a fight near Gra- 
ham, he came back to a point near Marlow and hid and was 
taken care of by some old friends. He died from poisoning, 
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and it is thought that his supposed friends poisoned him in 
order to collect the reward. 


In any event, it does not appear that they were wiped out 
or killed by any fight with the cattlemen at Marlow. 

William Duncan, for whom the town was named, settled 
one mile east of Duncan, on Cow Creek, on the Chisholm Trail, 
in 1871 or 1872. Your statement is that he came there in 1879. 
I get my information from Buck Fitzpatrick, of Rush Springs, 
whose father sold the store on Cow Creek to William Duncan. 
Buck Fitzpatrick was about 11 or 12 years old at the time and 
does not seem to be positive whether it was in 71 or 772. 


The elder Fitzpatrick came over from Ft. Arbuckle about 
1867 or 1868 and put in this store. When Ft. Sill was estab- 
lished he put in a dairy and sold butter to the army at Ft. 
Sill. Sometimes he milked as many as 150 cows. 

The City of Duncan owns a 540 acre lake, Lake Duncan, 
about eight miles east of the city, near state highway seven, 
surrounded by a beautiful park of 1,480 acres. This is one of 
the best fishing lakes in the state and is kept well stocked with 
fish. 

Relative to the Halliburton Oil Well Cementing Company, 
of Dunean, a survey just made by the chamber of commerce 
discloses that this company has 654 employees in Duncan, with 
an annual payroll of $1,040,000. This does not include its em- 
ployees at other places. 

The Rock Island Refining Company has three hundred and 
424 part time employees, with a payroll of $392,388; the Mag- 
nolia Petroleum Company has ninety-five regular employees, 
with a payroll of $192,000; and the Pace Petroleum Company 
has 167 regular and part time employees, with a payroll of $147,- 
287. 

Comanche did not ‘‘grow up’’ in the midst of an oil field 
for it had been a town of about the same size for almost twenty- 
five years before oil was discovered. 


Two miles east of Addington, on Monument Hill, the Pickens 
County Cowpunchers Association has erected a stone monument 
on the ‘‘John Chisum Trail.’’ The old cattlemen and cowboys 
of Southern Oklahoma contend that the Chisholm Trail was 
named for John Chisum, the great cattleman of Bolivar, Den- 
ton County, Texas. 

East of Addington about one mile is the palatial ranch 
home of Henry Price. This is perhaps the largest ranch home 
and the largest ranch in Southern Oklahoma. 
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The attention of our readers is called to additional data regarding 
historical societies in Oklahoma.?° 

The officers of the Oklahoma Old Settlers Association are: Jim 
Biggerstaff, Wagoner, President; Mrs. R. L. Fite, President Emer- 
itus; Mrs. Ford Allen, Vice-President; Mrs. Martin Miller, Secretary ; 
Sam Morrison, Treasurer; Mrs. Cora Case Porter, Muskogee, His- 
torian. O. H. P. Brewer, Mrs. Alex Todd and Nate Gibson, Jr. 
are former presidents of the association. 


Officers of the Custer-Washita Pioneer Club are J. M. Armfield, 
President; W. R. Hughes, Arapaho, Secretary-Treasurer; Cy Howen- 
stein, Vice-President for Custer County; L. O. Wilks, Cordell, Vice- 
President and Secretary for Washita County. Membership in this 
organization is limited to those persons who have lived in the area 
for twenty-five years or more. 


The editor of the Tribune, Ray Dyer, a newspaper exchange 
member of the Society, furnished the names of the officers of the 
Canadian County Pioneers as follows: Etta Dale, President; Mrs. 
J. E. Kelso, Vice President; Ray Dyer, El Reno, Secretary; Mrs. Ora 
Mae Meredith, Treasurer. 


Mrs. A. W. White was elected President of the Eighty-Niners 
Association for the ensuing year at a meeting held in Oklahoma City 
on May 2, 1942. New officers serving with Mrs. White will be Mrs. 
DeWitt Woods, First Vice-President; Mrs. Earl D. McBride, Second 
Vice-President and Mrs. C. E. Clifford, Corresponding Secretary. 
Those who were reelected to office include Mrs. W. M. Bottoms, Re- 
cording Secretary; Mrs. Blanche Housel Hawley, Treasurer; Mrs. 
J. L. Wyatt, Parliamentarian; Mrs. Jasper Sipes, Historian. Mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors are T. M. Richardson, Jr.; J. Frank 
Martin; Vernon K. Cook; Francis R. Welch. 


At the final organization meeting of Chapter One of the Blue 
Star Mothers of America, at the Oklahoma City Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 4, 1942, the following officers were elected: Mrs. W. 
W. Whiteman, President; Mrs. Med Cashion, First Vice-President; 
Mrs. V. V. Long, Second Vice-President; Mrs. W. F. Purnell, Cor- 
responding Secretary; Mrs. John Tomerlin, Recording Secretary; 
Mrs. Frank G. Anderson, Treasurer; Mrs. John P. Stewart, Cus- 
todian of Records; Mrs. Fred Bearly, Historian; Mrs. Earl Foster, 
Chaplain and Parliamentarian; Mrs. C. C. Peppers, Registrar, Okla- 
homa City. 


10 See the “Directory of Historical Societies in Oklahoma” in The Chroni 
Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), XX (1942), 81-92. i eee 
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Captain A. C. Townsend, Oklahoma City, has sent in the follow- 
ing officers of the Oklahoma Philatelic Society: Paul S§. Hedrick, 
President; L. M. Blakey, First Vice-President; L. M. Edmunds, 
Second Vice-President; C. N. A. DeBajligethy, Third Vice-President ; 
Mrs. C. S. Buxton, Seminole, Business Secretary; Norman Albright, 
Corresponding Secretary; D. E. McPherson, Treasurer; W. H. Wil- 
kins, Traveling Secretary; W. Hamilton Peck, Paul 8S. Hedrick, 
T. A. Edwards, C. L. Battle, C. N. A. DeBajligethy, F. M. Wood, 
Directors. 


The Historical Museum in the balcony of the Library Building, 
Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma, has one of the most valu- 
able collections in the State. Under the leadership of Professor Lucy 
Jeston Hampton, the Central Teachers College early discovered that 
the logical place for an historical museum is in an institution of 
higher learning where teachers and other students may use the 
original sources as an integral part of the library; as the scientist 
uses the laboratory. This museum was collected by the Central State 
Teachers College Historical Society during the years 1915-1919; 
although several valuable records were acquired later. Professor 
Hampton, Curator of the museum, organized the society in 1915, 
was the first president of the organization and is now the faculty 
adviser for it. 


On April 10, 1942, the Libke Troubadours, under the direction 
of Frederic Libke, gave a unique piano recital in the auditorium of 
the Historical Building. The program was patriotic—dramatized 
and in costume; its theme, ‘‘Liberty Triumphant’’. This has become 
an annual event in our auditorium. Two years ago the theme was ° 
the ‘‘Melting Pot’’. Last year ‘‘Dream Boats’’ was the subject, be- 
ginning with Columbus and continuing with the voyageurs across 
the Great Lakes and up the Mississippi. This year’s program started 
with ‘‘Liberty’’ discouraged and uneasy, but with the encouragement 
of ‘‘Uncle Sam’’, and surrounded by the loyalty and enthusiasm of 
all the branches of service under arms and in industry, she finally 
emerges triumphant over her fears and with a will for victory. 
Children taking part in this year’s musical fantasy were Joan Beals 
as ‘‘Liberty’’, Dorothy Jean White as ‘‘Uncle Sam’’, Elaine Spencer 
as ‘‘Spirit of Music’’, and Charlotte Ann Johnson, Karita Young, 
Carolyn Young, Myrna Skalovsky, Roberta Skaggs, Ruth Johnson, 
Amelia Wilson, Merica Shawver, Norma Jean Davidson, Elaine 
Davidson, Joe Mills, Tommy Saunders, Jimmy DeBois, John Hall 
Dowling, Dick Swanda, Bobby Duffner, Doris Ann Keeton, JoAnn 
Roope, William Lankford, and Harry Keeton, Oklahoma City. 
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The Historical Building is open additional hours in accordance 
with a plan recently adopted to fit into the present emergency. The 
new schedule is as follows: Monday through Friday 8:00 a. m. to 
5:00 p. m., Saturday 8:00 a. m. to 3:00 p. m., and Sunday 2:00 p. m. 
to 5:00 p. m. The Society welcomes the men in the service of our 
country who want to see our collections and use our resources. The 
Society is also seeking to render a patriotic service as a War Infor- 
mation Center since its library has been designated as such by the 
War Information Service in Washington. 


Many of our readers will be interested in the following state- 
ments: The Oklahoma State Health department has recently adopted 
a new form for obtaining delayed birth certificates which conforms 
to all requirements of the United States Census Bureau, Dr. G. F. 
Mathews, Commissioner, has announced. The ‘‘delayed’’ form is 
used to record the birth of a person born in Oklahoma whose birth 
was not recorded at the time of birth. Those wanting birth certificates 
should write to the State Health department, Oklahoma City, en- 
closing the statutory fee of fifty cents in cash or money order, with 
the following information: applicant’s full name; date and place of 
birth; the father’s full name and the mother’s maiden name. This 
information must be sent in first, so that a search of the 1,750,000 
birth certificates now on file may be made to determine if the ap- 
plicant’s birth has been recorded. If it has been recorded, a certified 
copy will be returned. If the birth has not been recorded, then the 
new form for a delayed certificate will be mailed to the applicant. 
In addition to the usual requirements of affidavits by relatives and 
non-relatives, the new form requires documentary evidence giving 
proof of the date and place of birth and the parentage. The new 
form requires one Class A and one Class B document or three Class B 
documents, before a perfect certificate can be issued. A Class A 
document is one established before the applicant’s fourth birthday. 
Documents of this class include a Baptismal record, Cradle Roll 
record, Biblical record or an insurance policy. Class B documents 
are those established since the applicant’s fourth birthday. They 
include those of Class A, and records such as military, employment, 
hospitalization, U. S. decinnial census report and a discharge from 
the army or navy. Class B documents must have been issued at 
least five years before the application for delayed birth certificates. 
Those desiring birth certificates are being urged to write directly 
to the health department, and not to bother the private physician 
for this information. ‘‘Private physicians can do a real service to 
their patients and the program of compiling vital statistics by filling 
out birth certificates at the time of birth,’’ Doctor Mathews added.! 


11 Journal of the Oklahoma State Medi iati i ‘ 
i cen rete tc ahoma State Medical Association (Oklahoma City), Feb- 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A History of Oklahoma. By Grant Foreman. (Norman: Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press, 1942. xiii + 882 pages. Thirty-five 
Illustrations, bibliography and index. $3.50.) 

The author points out in the preface that ‘‘The history of no 
other state derived from more fundamentally distinctive natural 
forces, conditions, trends, and developments—bewildering questions 
of public policy, difficult problems of reconciling the operation of 
the laws of nature with Indian rights, private greed, and national 
honor—than the state that was refused admission to the Union until 
she had half as many people as were in the Thirteen Original Colonies 
at the close of the Revolution.’’ In his own words, ‘‘The author 
has endeavored in this history to describe and place in order and 
relation some of the conditions, influences, and movements in the 
Southwest that eventuated in the present state of Oklahoma.’’ 

The book is divided into 25 chapters. In the first nine are 
traced the earliest white contacts with the Indians of this region, 
the removals and organizations of the Five Civilized Tribes into self- 
governing entities and the presentation of problems arising in frontier 
settlements and contacts. Here Foreman presents, from his unex- 
celled fund of knowledge and research, much hitherto undisclosed 
data on river navigation and historic routes of travel, frontier com- 
merce, early merchandising, and pioneer industries that flourished 
before the Civil War. 

Chapters ten through thirteen bring out all the ugly phases of 
Civil War and Reconstruction in the Indian country. The next 
four chapters deal with the Reservation Indians, ranching, railroads, 
boomers, and tribal difficulties. Chapters 18 through 23 present 
the problems of white settlement from the time of the various open- 
ings, the monumental work of the Dawes Commission that brought 
about the dissolution of tribal government by the Five Civilized 
Tribes, the various attempts to win statehood, and the subsequent 
administration of state government to 1931. The final chapters 
deal with the industrial development of Oklahoma, with particular 
stress upon oil and gas, railroads, and the telephone, followed by a 
discussion of education and the work of the School Land Commis- 
sion. Foreman has drawn from numerous unpublished manuscripts, 
federal, Indian, territorial, and state reports as well as the more 
commonly known published works. 

Foreman’s book is a compound of political, industrial, economic, 
and social history; there is material on every page for the student 
who majors in Oklahoma History. Many will read with nostalgic 
interest his description of the lives of the pioneers who settled Okla- 
homa Territory (pp. 264-268) ; others who lived in one of the Indian 
Nations will appreciate the clarity with which he presents the es- 
tablishment of federal courts (pp. 278-286), the Strip Payment in 
the Cherokee Nation (pp. 275-277), strike-breakers in the Choctaw 
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Nation _ 277-278), the Work of the Dawes Commission (chapters 
20 and ne and the railroad problem (pp. 172-186, 205-212, 231-234, 
292-293, 336-338). Nor does he gloss over the speed with which 
grafters gained possession of Indian allotments. When Congress 
removed restrictions on the alienation of lands of Negro allottees of 
the Cherokee Nation on April 21, 1904, a majority sold their 120 
acres for cash, soon squandered (p. 307), and when mixed-bloods 
of this tribe had restrictions removed on August 8, 1907 the tribal 
attorney reported that by 1 P. M. ‘‘deeds covering half of the lands 
of the Creek Nation so affected were executed and delivered to well- 
organized land buyers, in many cases for inadequate consideration, 
and that these considerations were frittered away in a few weeks”’ 
(p. 350). Members of other tribes did likewise, and poverty took 
up permanent abode in homes once free. The few exceptions were 
Indians who adjusted themselves to the new conditions, tribesmen 
who benefitted from oil and gas leases, and the Osages with com- 
munal benefits from their mineral resources. 

Detailed attention is given the pre-statehood plans formulated 
in the territories. The Constitutional Convention and the work of 
the first legislature are comprehensively dealt with and the admin- 
istration of Governor Williams is cited as outstanding. Foreman 
shows how the tragic gasoline explosion at Ardmore reacted in favor 
of the railroads; he portrays the evils attendant to the exploitation 
of mineral resources; the embarrassment caused by establishing 
county divisions in the constitution; the formation of militia organi- 
zations and their activities in the Spanish-American War and World 
War I. Attention is paid the administration by the School Land 
Commission of its properties to June 30, 1938. All these diverse 
subjects are handled adequately. 

Foreman voices this plea in his closing sentence: ‘‘ With the 
wealth Oklahoma’s resources have poured into the laps of fortune’s 
elect, the means are at hand, often employed in older civilizations, 
for making obeisance to culture with material offerings that rescue 
otherwise undistinguished donors from obscurity and clothe them in 
the habiliments of enlightened public benefactors, whose memories 
are cherished and honored.’’ 

The value of the book is increased by the great number of pic- 
tures and maps. Students will find the six page bibliography and 
the eighteen pages of index useable and stimulating for research. 
Oklahoma City —J. S. Clark. 


The Man Who Sold Louisiana (The Career of Francois Barbe- 
Marbois). By E. Wilson Lyon. (Norman. The University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1942. xix + 240 pp. Bibliography and index. $2.75.) 

The author presents a man, caught in the web of servility at- 
tendant of bureaucracy, who typifies those thousands who keep the 
machinery of government moving and assures their superiors a place 
in the pages of history. Barbe-Marbois entered publie service in 
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France in 1768 and held various posts continuously until 1834, with 
the exception of two and one-half years spent as a prisoner in 
Guinea under the Directory, 1797-1800, and during the Hundred 
Days, 1814. He devoted himself to the detailed drudgery which 
these offices requires; but he was also interested in his surroundings 
and published numerous books, pamphlets, and articles growing out 
of his career. His best known work, Histoire de la Louisiana, was 
completed and published when he was 84 years of age. 

Marbois began his career as a minor diplomat to various German 
Courts where experience taught him that bureaucracy respected 
adaptability more than courage and that subserviency was more 
appreciated than originality. He served faithfully in various diplo- 
matic posts, in municipal offices and in legislative, judicial, and 
administrative positions as he learned to color his actions to suit 
the temper of his superior, whether this was Louis XVI, the National 
Convention, leaders of the Five Hundred and the Ancients, the 
First Consul, the Emperor, Louis XVIII, Charles X, or Louis 
Philippe. 

As secretary of the French legation in the United States, 1779- 
1785, he became intimately acquainted with American revolutionary 
leaders and members of Congress. He married Elizabeth Moore, 
daughter of William Moore, a former president of the Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania. 

Marbois is remembered by us for his part in the sale of 
Louisiana, 1803, a transaction in which he drove a shrewd bargain 
and won the praise of Napoleon. But his chief renown came from 
the presidency of the Cour Des Comptes, the auditing bureau, 
which was one of the great administrative achievements of Napoleon. 
With the exception of the Hundred Days, Marbois held this position 
continuously from 1807 to 1834—until he was ninety yedrs of age. 

Problems he faced during the French Revolution, the Napoleonic 
Era, and the Restoration are as modern as today’s newspaper. Con- 
fiscation of church properties forced the government to dispense 
charity; when Marbois became Mayor of Metz he was faced with 
the problem of feeding 34,000 of the 40,000 inhabitants. Later, as 
Minister of Finance for Napoleon, he was concerned with finding 
new sources of revenue to avert a financial crash at home while the 
Emperor carried his military campaigns to Austria and Russia. 
Speculation, inflation, a run on the Bank of France, and the flight 
of specie from France, coupled with the fact that Napoleon never 
troubled about the financing of his military campaigns, added to 
the difficulties of his position. Marbois was relieved when Napoleon, 
prompted by an impetuous decision, requested his resignation. There- 
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after most of his attention was given to the auditing bureau, but he 
found time to do much writing, to improve his estate, to give bequests 
to schools and charity, and to investigate the penal system of France. 
He was a pioneer of prison reform, and an early advocate of in- 
determinate sentences. : 
Professor Lyon has made an able presentation of this careerist, 
and the University of Oklahoma hie: ree gore: its high 
nship in the make-up 0 e book. 
standard of workma p 9) ewe 


Oklahoma City 


Uncle Sam’s Stepchildren: The Reformation of Umited States 
Indian Policy, 1865-1887. By Loring Benson Priest. (New Brunswick: 
Rutgers University Press, 1942. x + 310 pp. $3.75.) 

This book gives a remarkably comprehensive and well written 
treatment of Federal Indian policy from the close of the Civil War 
to the passage of the Dawes Severalty Act in 1887. It is of peculiar 
interest to Oklahomans. The preliminary steps in the ‘‘reform’’— 
the policy of concentrating Indians in the Indian Territory, the feud 
between the Department of the Interior and the War Department, 
the nomination of Indian agents by religious denominations, the 
appointment and influence of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
the abolition of the treaty system and the undermining of tribal 
autonomy, the expenditure of annuities, the reservation system, and 
the efforts to educate the Indians—have been of profound influence 
in the Indian period of the state’s history. And the allotment of 
the Indian reservations and the opening of the surplus land to home- 
steaders under the Dawes Severalty Act resulted in the dramatie 
‘‘Runs’’ and ushered in the modern period of white dominance. 

Some fault may be found with the author’s thesis that there 
was decided change in Indian policy during the period under dis- 
cussion, and that its development constituted a ‘‘reform.’’ And he 
has forced all his facts into an artificial unity of presentation that 
often distorts their true significance. But he has produced an ex- 
cellent book. Within the limitations fixed by his own hypothesis 
he has been thorough in his research, objective in his reasoning, and 
surprisingly aware of the hidden forces at work behind his neat 
arrangement of topics and sub-topies. 

The volume is a joy to handle, beautifully bound and clearly 
typed. It has an excellent index and superb documentation arranged 
In a new and convenient form. It should be read by every student 
interested in Indian affairs or in the forces that lie behind the history 
of our state. 

Marshall, Oklahoma —Angie Debo. 
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Belle Starr, ““The Bandit Queen.’’ By Burton Rascoe. Illus- 
trated. (New York, Random House, 1941. 340 pp.) 

This interesting but vague account of the life of Belle Starr, 
or Myra Shirley, and other bandits offers good criticism of other 
authorities, pointing out weaknesses in the logic and exactness of 
their accounts. But it does not reach many definite conclusions 
labeled as sure facts. 

The author concedes, but does not prove the date and place of 
Belle Starr’s birth, as in or near Carthage, Missouri, or on a farm 
near Shirley, Missouri, February 5, 1848. He gives her death as 
occurring in the Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, February 3, 
1889. The only proved records of Bell Starr’s life exist in court 
records, although literature and folklore furnish a wealth of legend. 

The book contains a chronology and necrology, glossary, a good 
eritical bibliographical review, an index, and thirteen illustrations. 

—Floyd C. Shoemaker. 
State Historical Society of Missourt. 


America’s Own Refugees. By Henry Hill Collins, Jr. (Princeton, 
N. J.,; Princeton University Press, 1941. 323 pp. $3.00.) 

““Our 4,000,000 homeless migrants’’ is the sub-title of this 
passionate and somewhat dramatic reading from eleven volumes of 
Congressional hearings on interstate migration held in 1940-41. Collins 
has plunged into this great mass of testimony heels over head, and 
emerged to shout a warning to America that none of us can feel 
secure in this changing world. 

Some of the people he writes about are from farms; more are 
from towns and cities; all, he believes, are victims of an out-of- 
balance economy in search of jobs and security. In fact, they are 
largely the unemployables among our working population, comprising 
the chronically shiftless and nomadic small fraction that has always 
been a problem. They are largely the social casualties resulting 
from abuse of farm land—single-cropping, erosion, soil-mining— 
from large scale tractor farming, from seasonal employment in mines, 
the building trades, from shut-down factories. 

The plight of the four million seems to Collins to call for com- 
prehensive measures of farm rehabilitation; co-operative farming so 
that men who ‘‘do not like to raise a garden and tend cows before 
breakfast and after supper’’ may do more agreeable work and buy 
their vegetables and milk. He suggests that the Government take 
over privately owned forest lands and put them in charge of these 
jobless. The 50 million dollars a year the Government is now spend- 
ing on soil conservation, he says, is ‘‘ludiciously inadequate.”’ 

The bulk of the book is made up of case histories of families 
like the Joads in Grapes of Wrath, and of itinerant industrial work- 
ers. These come out of the Congressional Committee hearings, are 
authentic and striking. Collins’ inferences, accusations of American 
economy, suggested remedies, and heated language are his own. 
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So sweeping is his condemnation of economic conditions that, 
in his view, have condemned the four millions to involuntary vagrancy 
that some of us readers will seek such an antidote as is supplied by 
another Congressional inquiry of 1939-40 into the life imsurance 
companies. Here one finds that our population of approximately 
130 million are paying for 124 million life insurance policies of a 
face value of 113 billion dollars—an average of $870 each. These 
same readers may seek further reassurance in the fact that, besides 
such enormous savings as go to purchase security in life insurance 
companies, there are some 40 billion dollars in various institutions 
belonging to many millions of thrifty wage and salary workers. 

At one point in the book, Mr. Collins pictures the shack towns 
of Oklahoma City in 1941 as housing ‘‘thousands of migrants and 
stranded migrants in a state of deep degradation and squalor,’’ and 
adds, ‘‘in stench, filth and general debased living there was little 
to choose between May Avenue and Elm Grove.’’ Isn’t this a bit 
exaggerated ? , 

Overemphasis and exaggeration, accepted as legitimate devices 
of the novelist, have hurt Collins’ presumably objective condensation 
of the Congressional committee’s exhaustive hearings on migration. 
Oklahoma City —John M. Oskison. 


The Battle for Municipal Reform. By C. W. Patton (American 
Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C., 1940.) 

Four things may well be said for this brief but very readable 
recent publication. Surely no one will deny that the book is timely. 
Beginning with the year 1875, the author traces the history of 
crookedness and perfidity in city government so skillfully and clearly 
that the reader is awakened to the widespread need of housecleaning 
in our present day cities. Not only are the facts revealed and 
analyzed, but an ameliorative tone pervades the entire volume with 
an intensity that almost reaches the crusader zeal. This is a fine 
commentary for the work because the days of corruption are not 
passed by any means. 

It is terse. Nowhere will the reader find more facts, more good 
references, more needful information packed into ninety pages of 
reading matter. Copious footnotes bespeak a breadth of knowledge, 
variety of sources, and scholarly references not usually found in 
many volumes of much greater. length. The fourteen page bib- 
liography offers an exceptional array of material for further study 
and research. However, terseness has not been achieved at the ex- 
pense of clarity for the work is full enough to make it intensely 
interesting and profitable reading. 

It is thoughtful. It is one thing to see a need; quite another 
to be able to do something about a discovered need. The average 
citizen bemoans civie corruption but makes little effort to change 
the picture. This book offers an analysis far beyond the average 
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and shows clearly the depth of thought into which the author has 
plunged. This reviewer would dare to venture the wish that Mr. 
Patton would even yet come out with an additional chapter in which 
definite formulae for future handling of municipal programs would 
be laid down. His masterful analysis of former situations especially 
qualify him for this much needed practical, workable, and approved 
pattern which could be followed somewhat as our Constitution. 

It is thorough. As suggested previously, the treatise thoroughly 
covers the salient phases of the period from 1875 to 1900. The 
author spent many years of research in libraries of this and foreign 
countries, carefully examining original manuscripts and other avail- 
able source material. With unusual patience, perseverance, and 
energy, he has gone to the heart of his material and has produced 
a finished discussion free from ambiguities and superfluities. 

It is one production that could well be used in worthwhile 
propaganda for better municipal government and efficiency. It is 
altogether a much needed message to American taxpayers and merits 
the earnest attention of citizens everywhere. Finally, the book has 
the blessings of Professor Arthur M. Schlessinger, who wrote the 
introduction, in which he says, ‘‘Nowhere else are the salient facts 
so conveniently presented or so cogently analyzed.’’ 

Oklahoma Baptist University. —Fred G. Watts. 


The March of the Mounted Riflemen. Edited by Raymond W. 
Settle. Number three, Northwest Historical Series. (Published by the 
Arthur H. Clark Company, Glendale, Calif., 1940, pp. 380.) It records 
the Journal of Major Osborne Cross, the diary of George Gibbs and 
the official report of Colonel Wiliam W. Loring. 

This book impresses one first by its large size, large print, about 
350 words to the page and twenty-two illustrations, nearly all of 
which were made during the expedition and therefore illustrate the 
country as it was at that time. 

It is important because it tells of the first United States military 
expedition to travel the full length of the Orgeon Trail from Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, to Vancouver, Washington, from May to 
October 1849, a distance of about 2,000 miles. There were seven 
hundred horses in the U. S. Mounted Rifles, twelve hundred mules, 
a number of oxen, 171 wagons, and five hundred beef cattle were 
added 100 miles west of Fort Kearny. Now that makes a very large 
train and it takes a capable man to manage this transportation. Many 
of the mules were new and unbroken and many of the drivers they 
were forced to use were foreigners who did not understand mules 
or English for that matter. When the expedition reached Fort 
Kearny May 29, 1849, the found nearly 4,000 wagons had passed 
through that post up to that date. That would mean about 40,000 
head of stock had been eating up pasture along the route, so it 18 
not surprising to read that they sometimes drove seven miles to 
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pasture after arriving in camp and that meant they eet to ~ nee 
seven miles back the next morning before they could cyte a 
to cap the climax, cholera broke out in the command with sue 
virulence that some died the same day they took sick and desertions 
became frequent, consequently new men had to drive strange teams. 
Unless one has had some similar experience, it 1s hard 1o judge the 
difficulties of the Chief Quartermaster, Major Osborne Cross, on 
such an expedition and of his grave and continuous responsibility. 
He was ordered to write a report of his expedition each day, so 
that future expeditions might benefit by it. He was responsible that 
there be a minimum delay in route, that the animals’ harness, wagons, 
and loads be kept in good condition and that in case of accident 
means for repair were available to prevent delay. He had to camp 
where the possibility of danger from floods, Indian raids and damage 
by storms could be avoided or minimized and where pasture, water, 
and wood could be found suitable for the expedition. He had to 
avoid California emigrants’ camps where his stock might become 
mixed or stolen. = 

Major Cross’s journal covers 142 pages and is surprisingly full 
of interesting details. It is hard to write interestingly after a long, 
hot, dusty march by the dim light of a flickering candle when one 
is interrupted constantly. He may have been interrupted too, while 
writing down his notes on horseback, the sweat from his dusty face 
may have blurred his handwriting or the restless horse may have 
moved or jerked his arm and yet everything of importance would 
still have to be noted. 

I am particularly pleased with the ‘‘Diary of George Gibbs,’’ 
the civilian artist and naturalist who accompanied the expedition. 
His love of literature and passion for outdoor life is evidenced by 
his invigorating diary. By the way, this diary was found in the 
New York Journal of Commerce a number of years ago by Dr. Grant 
Foreman who, learning that Harry R. Wagner was revising his 
bibliography in 1937 in connection with Cross’s ‘‘Journal,’’ gave 
him the information which he conspicuously acknowledged in his 
book.!_ This Gibbs’s diary is not complete; it ends at Fort Laramie 
and only covers the first third of the journey, in fifty-two pages. 

Fortunately Gibbs had no responsibilities to worry him and 
could ride in advance of the train with the guide and so avoid the 
dust and dirt that hides the beauty of the country and objects of 
interest. He saw so many things that Major Cross might have seen 
but they did not register with him, for only the unusual registers 
in the mind of the busy man. Cross had made the long journey 
from Florida, after the Seminole War in 1842, with the Second 
Dragoons to west of the Mississippi. He served in the First Infantry 
as a Lieutenant with such men as Lieutenant Colonel David E. 


1 The Plains and the Rockies (Bibliography of Original Narratives of Travel and 
Adventure, 1800-1885), Second Edition, 1937. 
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['wiges, W. S. Harney and Jefferson Davis who was to become 
secretary of war of the United States and president of the Con- 
rederate States. He served on the staff of General John E. Wool 
us chief quartermaster when Captain Robert E. Lee was chief topi- 
zraphical engineer, on the same staff, in their perfect march from 
San Antonio, Texas, to Buena Vista, Mexico. Consequently he must 
have availed himself through his contacts. The report of the regi- 
mental commander Brevet Colonel William Wing Loring covers 
mly thirteen pages. This is the Loring who was stationed with 
the Mounted Rifles in Texas for five years and who was in command 
of the Department of New Mexico at the outbreak of the Civil War. 
He became a Major General in the Confederate Army and was Loring 
“Pasha’’ in Egypt where he served ten years and wrote A Confed- 
erate Soldver in Egypt. 

The bibliography of this book is very good but might have in- 
eluded T. H. S. Hamersly’s Army Register U. 8S. Army for 100 Years, 
1789 to 1889 with its location of army posts and the date of their 
foundation and abandonment, and G. W. Cullums Biographical 
Register of the Officers and Graduates of the U. 8. Military Academy, 
volume I; and some data might be given why Major Cross was re- 
lieved from duty, 1858 to 1862 while awaiting trial and suspended 
from duty. In 1868, and up to the time of his death, the Army 
Register shows that he dropped the final ‘‘e’’ in his first name. 

I am grateful to the editor for presenting this important sub- 
ject so agreeably. 

San Antonio, Texas, —M. L. Crimmins. 


Cow Country. By Edward Everett Dale. (Norman: University 
of Oklahoma Press, 1942. ix + 265 pp. Illustrations. $2.75.) 

Edward Everett Dale is more than a university professor who 
writes books. He is at once an old-timer, an institution and a prophecy, 
the incarnation of the spirit of Oklahoma—which will try anything 
once, is equally unafraid of privation and innovation, and refuses 
absolutely to admit that anything can be impossible. 

He was born in the cross timbers of Texas, was brought up on 
a Texas farm, punched cattle in Texas and in old Greer County 
and ran his own brand from 1896-1901. When the nesters, drouths 
and panics put an end to the cow business, he began teaching school. 
He taught in dugouts and sod houses, served as principal and super- 
intendent in raw new Oklahoma small towns. By 1911, he had an 
A. B. from O. U. and three years later was appointed instructor 
in history in that institution. 

Many honors have come to him. He is a Phi Beta Kappa and 
a member of the Boston Author’s club (by the way, the only Okla- 
homan listed by that august body); he spent the year 1925 as a 
research collaborator in the United States bureau of agriculture— 
from which grew his The Range Cattle Industry. He was a member 
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of the Indian survey commission, visiting every Indian reservation 
in the United States. He is trustee of the Frank Phillips historical 
collection, a member of a number of historical societies and a Director 
of the Oklahoma Historical Society. He spends his summers teach- 
ing in such universities as Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri, Texas, 
William and Mary; this summer he will be at Duke. 

This new book, Cow Country, is based on a collection of essays 
and lectures, which, revised, form a complete picture of the Great 
Plains cattle range. Some of the chapters are personal, anecdotal, 
humorous, light-hearted; others seriously historical. Among the 
latter are original contributions to the science of history, as ‘‘Short 
Grass and Heather,’’ and ‘‘The Cow Country in Transition.’’ But 
in general the great charm and the great value of the book lies in 
the fact that it grew out of personal experience, love and enthusiasm. 
You can get the facts about the cattle country elsewhere—if you 
have time to dig for them—but this book makes the whole region, 
its people and its history, come to life. 

Dale has written or compiled around a dozen other books, Terrt- 
torial Acquisitions of the United States, Tales of the Teepee, Letters 
of LaFayette, Frontier Trails, and Cherokee Cavaliers (with Gaston 
L. Litton), among them. His contributions to magazines run into 
the hundreds; some of his pamphlets, and also The Range Cattle 
Industry have become collectors items, and are simply unobtainable. 
He has another book ready for the printer and several more planned. 

Dale is one of the most versatile men alive. He is equally at 
home in the Library of Congress, addressing the Mississippi Valley 
Historical association, making a commencement address at a country 
school, or spinning yarns while broiling a steak over a campfire. 
Oklahoma without E. E. Dale would be unthinkable, and if you 
called him the best-loved man in the state, very few would contra- 
dict you. —Kenneth C. Kaufman. 
University of Oklahoma. 
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JUDGE JERRY ROWLAND DEAN 
1841—1917 

Jerry Rowland Dean, son of Thomas Holman Dean and his wife, Melinda 
Rowland Dean, was born at Mortonsville, Ky. (Woodford County) on 
April 10, 1841. His grandfather, James Dean, having served on side of 
the Colonies in the Revolutionary War, settled in Kentucky (Jessamine 
County) in 1783. 

Judge Dean and Elizabeth Arnold Dale, who died at Woodward, Okla. 
Bere 1, 1910, were married in Woodford County, Kentucky in December, 

He was educated in the local schools of Woodford County, including 
Thornton Academy, which he attended for two years, and taught school 
for three years, studied law, and was admitted to the bar and in 1872 
removed to McPherson, Kansas, where he engaged in the practice of law 
and later removed to Deaf Smith County, Texas, and participated in its 
organization and was its first County Judge, and served one term from 
that district in the lower house of the Texas Legislature. 

In 1861 he enlisted in Co. G, 21st Ky. Regiment, U. S. A., and after 
battle of Stone River became its 2nd Lieutenant, and in that capacity served 
until close of the Civil War. 

To him and his wife were born eleven children, nine of whom survived 
him: Thomas H, Dean, Amorita, Oklahoma; S. Elmore Dean, 641 S. 
Church Ave., Bozeman, Mont.; William Thornton Dean, Oakland, Calif.; 
' Mrs. J. J. Long, 922 N. Euclid Ave., El Dorado, Ark.; Mrs. C. J. E. Lowndes, 
1609 Van Buren St., Amarillo, Texas; Mrs. Harry F. Miller, 3697 Lugo St., 
Lynwood, Cal., and Mrs. H. H. Alexander, 1207 N. W. 26th St., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. The following children are now deceased: Mrs. J. C. Matthews 
(died Aug. 20, 1925), Newton Dale Dean (died Fairview, Mont., Dec. 24, 
1938), Charles H. Dean (died Nevada, Nov. 1904), and Jerry Rowland Dean, 
(died at McPherson, Kansas, infant in 1875). 

At the opening of the Cherokee Outlet he came to Woodward where 
he resided and practiced law until failing health compelled his retirement. 
The end came at noon, Sunday, July 1, 1917, when he passed peaceably 
away... As an honored citizen of the city, county and state, with an active 
interest in public affairs, a speaker and orator of unusual ability and a 
leading member of the bar and a member of the local G. A. R. organization, 
and faithful member of the Methodist Church and actively affiliated with 
the Democratic party, and a fine citizen, he will be remembered. 

—R. L, Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 


JAMES S. LATIMER 
1855—1941 

James S. Latimer, born in Linn County, Kansas on December 10, 1855, 
the son of Dr. George W. Latimer and his wife, Nancy B. Cowan Latimer, 
passed away on October 30, 1941, with funeral services on November 2, 1941 
at Wilburton. 

He was married to Miss Allie Brashears on September 6, 1893, and 
had the following children by her, to-wit: Winifred, Alvin L., of McAlester, 
Oklahoma, and Marie Kathleen Latimer, and Mrs. P. O. Ferguson, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, and the following sisters, to-wit: Mrs. Ida Fulter, of Wil- 
burton, Oklahoma, Mrs. Mary F. Castleberry and Mrs. Della Griffey, of 
Booneville, Arkansas, and a brother, Marvin G. Latimer, of Patterson, Okla- 
homa. His maternal grandfather was born in Tennessee and came to 


1 Woodward News Bulletin, July 6, 1917. 
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ty, Missouri and settled whilst a young man, and his" paternal 
Meenas was a pioneer settler in the same county. His father 
and mother are buried at Springdale, Washington County, Arkansas. 

He began his schooling near Marshfield, Missouri, and finished same 
at the Fort Smith highschool. He clerked in a drug store at Booneville, 
Arkansas, and for several years followed railroad work, and for a time 
served as operator in the office of the Superintendent of the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma and Gulf Railroad at McAlester, and as station agent and oper- 
ator at Red Oak, Fanshawe, and Wilburton. In later years he engaged in 
farming and stock raising. ; 

He was elected from District No. 99 as a delegate on the democratic 
ticket to the convention to frame a Constitution for the state of Oklahoma 
and served on the following committees: Private Corporations, Public 
Roads and Highways, Primary Elections, Mines, Mining, Oil and Gas. The 
county of Latimer was named by the convention for him. : 

He had resided in Kansas, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Indian 
Territory and then the state of Oklahoma. 

He was of English ancestry, and a member of Wilburton Lodge No. 108, 
A, F. and. A. M.t 

He passed away at a ripe old age in his eighty-seventh year, and had 
been well respected in all communities in which he had resided. 

Durant, Oklahoma —R. L. Williams. 


JOHN HENDERSON HINTON, Jr. 
1853—1931 


John Henderson Hinton, Jr., son of John Henderson Hinton, Sr., and 
his wife, Elizabeth Duke Hinton, was born January 15, 1853 at Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, his grandfather having come from England as a sea captain, 
landed at Charleston, S. C. 

John Henderson Hinton, Jr., having been educated in the local schools 
at Tuscaloosa, settled at Pocola, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, about 
12 miles from Fort Smith, Ark., about 1880, at which place he was post- 
master and engaged in the mercantile business from about 1881 until 1900 
when, after the construction of the Kansas City Southern Railroad from 
Kansas City, he moved to Spiro and there engaged in the mercantile 
business and farming. 

At the election held September 17, 1907 as to the ratification of the 
proposed constitution for the state of Oklahoma, he was elected on the 
Democratic ticket as county treasurer of LeFlore County for the term 
expiring in January, 1911, and at the general election in November, 1910, 
was re-elected for the term expiring in January, 1913, after which he 
moved to a point nearby and continued his farming enterprise. 

He was married December 22, 1882 to Miss Lillie Belle Hickman, who 
died January 29, 1927. To this union came the following children, who 
survive him, to-wit: Walter Hinton, Fort Smith, Ark.; Sam Hinton, 
Poteau; Roy Hinton, Henryetta; Mrs. R. C. (Ora) Kobel, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Mrs. Eugenia Luton, Muskogee; Mrs. Alice Troy, Muskogee; Mrs. Ozie 
Guthrie, Fort Smith; and Champ Hinton, Fort Smith, Ark., and Doris 
Hinton, Tulsa. Another son predeceased him in 1926, to-wit, Horace H. 
Hinton, and another son, John Kirby Hinton, survived him and died in 1940. 

He was a member of the Baptist Church and a Mason, having been 
made a Master Mason at Ross Lodge No. 15, Scullyville, Indian Territory, 
and was a charter member of Murrow Lodge No, 49, Spiro, Indian Terri- 
tory, of which he was the first Worshipful Master, and died Sept. 7, 1931. 

A fine citizen has passed from this earthly sphere. 

Durant, Oklahoma —R. L. Williams, 


1 Latimer County News-Democrat, November 6, 1941. 
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FRED W. HOLMES 
1876—1942 

Fred W. Holmes was born February 8, 1876 in Grand Prairie, Kansas, 
the son of Thomas Weston Holmes and Annie Elizabeth Holmes, nee Ran- 
shaw. He died at Sayre, Oklahoma, on January 12, 1942. His life was one of 
eventful service and he witnessed the progress of Oklahoma from the 
days of Indian Territory to a time when it had taken its place among the 
chosen industrial states of the union. His parents, who came to America 
from England on their honeymoon and remained here to make their home, 
were among the early settlers who made the run into Oklahoma and as a 
small boy Fred witnessed the run to the Cherokee Outlet two and a half 
miles north of Hennessey. A year or two later he also saw the run to 
the Cheyenne and Arapaho country eight miles northwest of Kingfisher. 


His education began in a one-room country school. He later attended 
Central State Teachers College at Edmond, Oklahoma, then was graduated 
from Stone’s Watchmaking and Optical College, St. Paul, Minnesota. He 
opened a watch repair shop at Twin Valley, Minnesota, immediately after 
his graduation. 


The life history of Mr. Holmes is a story of success. In February of 
1905 he opened a watch repair shop in Sayre, Oklahoma, gradually adding 
a few pieces of jewelry and watches to make up a stock. His shop was 
in a small, rented frame building and until he was able to buy a safe he 
carried his stock, together with what repaired watches he had on hand, 
to his home each night for safekeeping. Some two or three years after 
opening his shop, he purchased some optical equipment and began fitting 
glasses. From this modest beginning he built a business which enabled 
him, in 1923, to construct a two-story building in which his shop was 
located until his death, at which time he operated one of the most com- 
plete jewelry and optical firms in western Oklahoma. 


He was married in 1923 to Miss Rhea Thompson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. B. Thompson of Cheyenne, Oklahoma. One child, Fred, Jr., blessed 
this marriage in the year 1928. 

Mr. Holmes was long associated with all major enterprises of his 
city and played an important part in civic and church activities. He had 
served two terms as mayor of Sayre, twice as president of the Sayre 
chamber of commerce and in 1928 was given the honor of being chosen 
Sayre’s most useful citizen. He likewise served terms as president of 
both the state optical and state jewelers associations. He was a charter 
member of the Sayre Rotary club and also of the Odd Fellows lodge, 
besides being a member of the Sayre Masonic lodge and of the Shrine in 
Oklahoma City. 

Funeral services were conducted at the First Methodist church in 
Sayre on January 13, 1942, with the Rev. Paul Hively, pastor of the church, 
in charge. The huge concourse of friends, together with an altar banked 
with flowers, gave mute testimony to his popularity and the high esteem 
with which he was held by all who knew him. Burial was in the Sayre- 
Doxey cemetery. 

He is survived by his wife and son, also two brothers, E. B. Holmes 
and George R. Holmes, both of Hennessey. 


Always a true friend, the fine manner in which he accepted and dis- 
charged his duties as a citizen, as a husband and as a father, distinguished 
Mr, Holmes as an outstanding example of loyalty and devotion. It is a 
source of consolation to his widow and son that he was able to carry on 
in the work he loved until death knocked softly at his door. 


—Wendell Seba. 
Sayre, Oklahoma 
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DAVID LAWSON FAULK 
1867-1941 


David Lawson Faulk, son of John Monroe Faulk and his wife, Sarah 
Ann Faulk, was born in Tallapoosa County, Alabama on December 7, 1867 
and came to the Indian Territory in the year 1887, locating near what is 
now Oakland, Oklahoma, then in the Chickasaw Nation, and engaged in 
farming, stock-raising and in operating a store and gin. He was a success- 
ful farmer, stockman, and merchant. 

On January 10, 1894 he was married to Emma Jane Little near Cliff 
in the Chickasaw Nation. 

. He was a member of the 10th (1925), 11th (1927), 12th (1929), and 
13th (1941) legislatures—(1925-1931, inclusive). 

He died on March 9, 1941, with interment at Kingston. His wife 
and the following children surviving him: John Samuel, David Lee, 
Nola B., Sterling Pryor, and Eva Irene. He was also survived by the 
following grandchildren: James Boyd Faulk, Joseph Hugh Faulk, Grace 
Marie Faulk Coons, Hazel Faulk Vessell, Helen Faulk, Samuel Glenn 
Faulk, Lettie Jean Faulk, Byrle Nadine Faulk, Harold David Faulk, Terry 
Reece Faulk, Nola Rebecca Faulk, Betty June Faulk, Kenneth Wayne Faulk, 
Wanda Joy Faulk, Fern Irene Faulk, Donnie Ray Faulk, Jimmie Dale Faulk, 
Larry Neal Faulk, and Antoinette Fillian, and by a grandchild, Evelyn 
Kate Faulk. 


He was a member of the Baptist Church and actively identified with 
the Democratic party. A devoted husband and father and a good citizen 
and loyal friend, and a patriotic public servant has passed from this 
world’s surroundings. —R. L. Williams. 
Durant, Oklahoma 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
April 20, 1942, Cordell, Oklahoma 


The Oklahoma Historical Society convened in annual session at the 
city of Cordell, Oklahoma on April 20, 1942, as the guest of the city, the 
Golden Anniversary of the opening of the Cheyenne and Arapaho country 
being observed at the same time. 


The annual meeting met first in the refectory of the Methodist Church 
with the following directors present: Judge Robert L. Williams, President, 
Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, 
Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore (Treasurer), James W. Moffitt 
(Secretary), and over fifteen other members, life and annual, being pres- 
ent, and Dr. HE. HE. Dale later was present. 


The President, Judge Robert L. Williams, was presented by Judge 
Thomas A. Edwards, chairman of the program committee, and Judge C. 
Ross Hume on request gave the invocation. The mayor of the city, the 
Honorable Raymond Symcox, on being presented delivered an address 
of cordial welcome. A fine response thereto was given by Mr. Justice 
Fletcher Riley of the State Supreme Court. The Honorable Victor Mur- 
dock, editor of the Wichita (Kansas) Eagle, was then introduced and 
received an accolade. He proceeded to deliver in his inimitable style a 
splendid address on ‘Reminiscences of Southwest Oklahoma,” recounting 
experiences in his travels over Oklahoma Territory in the summer of 
1896, especially as it related to the Cheyenne and Arapaho country and 
old Greer county. He told of many interesting incidents, stories and 
anecdotes relating to that early day. At its close the audience evincing 
its appreciation by hearty acclaim, Judge Baxter Taylor moved that the 
society as well as all others present express their appreciation then and 
there for the magnificent address which was unanimously adopted. 


The President called attention of the audience to the work of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, especially as it affected that section of the 
state, and the earnest efforts being made to preserve not only the history 
of the present but also of those early days. The society then recessed 
the meeting to be reconvened at 3:30 o’clock in the afternoon in the 
lounge room of the Hotel Washita, at which time then and there a brief 
session was held, the President presiding. 


The Secretary presented a list of the following names for membership 
in the society: 


Life: Kent Birch Hayes, Oklahoma City, and Quintin Little, Madill. 


Annual: Fred Amen, Cordell; Mrs. H. T. Ballentine, Muskogee; Charles 
F. Banard, Hope, Arkansas; Mrs. W. N. Barry, Okemah; Tony Baucum, 
Placentia, California; Archibald F. Bennett, Salt Lake City, Utah; John A. 
Brett, Oklahoma City; W. O. Colwell, Mountain View; Harry Te Cratt, 
Hominy; Mrs. M. O. Dawson, Custer; Mark Deason, Westville; Dr. Harry 
L. Deupree, Oklahoma City; Dr. Charles Evans, Oklahoma City; Joy G. 
Grant, Lucien; Dr. D. W. Griffin, Norman; Mrs Hugh Halsell, Durant; 
Dr. Basil A. Hayes, Oklahoma City; Neil R. Johnson, Norman; Elizabeth 
Lucas, Sherman, Texas; Dr. Elmer L. Lucas, Norman; John FE, Luttrell, 
Norman; Harold McDonald, Cleveland; Mrs. J. W. McMahan, Okemah; 
Dr. Clifford A. Merritt, Norman; Gilbert V. Middleton, Oklahoma City; 
Van Phillips, Oklahoma City; Lester Randall, Broken Arrow; Mrs. Lula 
D. Rennie, Durant; Mrs. Velma Seawright, Norman; Lit. Cols Harland =r. 
Seeley, Lebanon, Missouri; John S. Seikel, McLoud; Mrs. Thelma K, Shu- 
make, Oklahoma City; Marian St. Pierre, East Orange, New Jersey; Sara 
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Thomason, Pauls Valley; Mrs. Nina Todd, Cloud Chief; Mrs. Texa B.. 
Williams, Hollywood, California; Charles Newton Windle, Locust Grove, 
Mrs. O. N. Windle, Sayre. 


Whereupon, Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that they each be 
elected and accepted as members in the society in the class as indicated 
in the list, which motion having been seconded was unanimously carried. 


The President read a telegram from Senator George L. Bowman of 
Kingfisher expressing his regret at not being able to be present on ac- 
count of high water and in which he extended an invitation on the part 
of the city of Kingfisher and various local organizations for the society 
to hold its annual meeting in 1943 at Kingfisher to observe the 50th An- 
niversary of its organization there. 


Upon motion of Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, seconded by Mrs. John CR. 
Williams, the invitation was unanimously accepted with the expression 
and the hope that the Oklahoma Press Association would hold its meeting 
at Kingfisher at the same time. 


An invitation was presented from the Pottawatomie County Historical 
Society on the part of the Shawnee Chamber of Commerce and other 
organizations for the Oklahoma Historical Society to hold its annual 
meeting in Shawnee in 1944. On motion by Judge Edwards, seconded by 
Mrs. John R. Williams, the invitation was received with expressions of 
appreciation and ordered to be held by the Secretary to be acted upon 
at the annual meeting in 1943, which motion was unanimously carried. 


The President on motion duly seconded was unanimously authorized 
on the part of the society to procure Cherokee records that are not now 
housed in the Oklahoma Historical Building at Oklahoma City and to 
exercise his judgment as to matters relating thereto, the resolution being 
introduced by Mrs. Jessie R. Moore and seconded by Judge Baxter Taylor, 
Judge Thomas A. Edwards putting the motion which was unanimously 
carried. 


On motion of Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, seconded by Judge Edwards, the 
President and Secretary were authorized to draw a voucher on the private 
funds of the society not to exceed $30.00 with which to purchase a Creek 
Indian banner for the War Memorial Building at Montgomery, Alabama, 
banners of the other four members of the Five Civilized Tribes already 
being in said War Memorial Building, which motion as seconded was 
unanimously carried. 


On motion, duly seconded, the act of the executive committee approv- 
ing the setting aside of funds contributed for the Senator Robert L. Owens 
portrait was approved, said funds to be held as a segregated fund by the 
Treasurer and the President and Secretary were authorized to draw on 
this fund to pay the artist, Boris Gordon, for painting same and also to 
cover the charges for the frame and marker, cartage and express and 
other necessary expense for same to be delivered to the society in Okla- 
homa City. Said motion was unanimously carried. 


The President read a letter from Mrs. Howard Searcy on behalf of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution stating that said organization 
presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society a flag representing the 
46th state’s admission into the union. On motion of Mrs. J. Garfield 
Buell, seconded by Mrs. John R, Williams, the Secretary was directed to 
express to Mrs. Searcy to be transmitted to the Daughters of the American 
Revolution organization its appreciation for this flag, and Mrs. Garfield 
Buell then and there stated that she would bear the expense for the pro- 
curement of a glass case in which to encase and preserve said flag. The 
motion of Mrs. Buell as to thanking the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
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tion organization was unanimously adopted and on motion and second 
a motion was adopted thanking Mrs. Buell for her kind offer to provide 
the glass case in which to encase and preserve said flag. 


On motion by Judge Taylor, seconded by Mrs. John R. Williams, 
Honorable Victor Murdock was to be made an honorary life member of 
said society, and said motion was unanimously adopted, 


Judge Edwards moved that Holmes Colbert be made an honorary life 
member, which was duly seconded by Mrs. Buell and unanimously adopted. 


On motion duly seconded it was unanimously adopted that the regular 
quarterly board meeting to be held in April be dispensed with and that 
the next regular board meeting be at the regular time in July, 1942. 


Judge Taylor moved, which was seconded by Mrs. Buell, that Judge 
Edwards as chairman of the program committee and the other members 
of said committee be thanked for the excellent program provided and 
that the citizens of Cordell and various organizations including the 
American Legion, Chamber of Commerce and churches and other organ- 
izations be thanked for their courtesy and hospitable entertainment, said 
motion being unanimously adopted. 


A motion being made and seconded and carried a recess was taken 
until seven o’clock P. M., to reconvene at the Methodist church refectory, 
and then and there at said time, Judge Edwards, chairman of the program 
committee introduced members and guests and after an excellent dinner, 
Dr. E. E. Dale of the Department of History at the University of Okla- 
homa, delivered an elegant address entitled “Historical Backgrounds of the 
Cheyenne and Arapaho Reservation.” In an interesting way he described 
the important historical movement which brought about the opening of 
said reservation for settlement and its division into county governments, 
and becoming a part of Oklahoma Territory and now a part of the State 
of Oklahoma. 


On motion and second and adopted expressions of appreciation were 
extended to Dr. Dale. 


The annual meeting which was a part of the observance of the 50th 
Anniversary of the opening of said country came to an end and members 
departed for their respective homes with appreciation for the interesting 
program and gracious hospitality. 


Dated this the 20th day of April, A. D. 1942. 


ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, President, 
JAMES W. MOFFITT, Secretary, 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, 
Historical Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


I nominate for membership in the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety: 


1. Name 
Address 
2. Name 
Address 
3. Name 
Address 
4. Name 
Address 


Dues: Annual membership is $1; life membership is $25. The 
Oklahoma Historical Society sends The Chronicles of Oklahoma 
to its members. 


Nominated by: 


Address 


